


Wherever Quality congregates, there you 
will find the NORWALK SIX. 


\t the seashore, where speed is necessary 
over level stretches, the NORWALK is all 
that can be desired. 


In the mountains, where steep grades test 
ordinary cars to their limit of power, the 
NORWALK takes first rank as a hill climber. 


On rough country roads, where touring, in 
the average car, entails discomfort and fatigue, 
the NORWALK is distinguished by its smooth 
riding and drawing room comfort. 


All these characteristics are inherent in the 
NORWALK SIX. They are due to our skillful 
interpretation of the principle of underslung con- 
struction. With a powerful motor, 93% of whose 
power really reaches the rear wheels, with beauty of de- 
sign and a wealth of little things, and equipment unsur- 
passed for completeness, it is no wonder that the 
NORWALK SIX stands high up in the automobile 400. 


Norwalk Motor Car Company 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
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The name MOON has 


become synonymous with honest 





construction in motor cars—it’s selling 


lots of cars for MOON dealers. 









MOON MOTOR CAR CO. 


Saint Louis 












| Moon 39 fxhee’ $1,650 Moon 48 frre’ $1,985 














Modern Grinding Methods Require 


Heald Grinding Machines 
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You wouldn’t think of polishing a piano with emery—nor would you try to shave with a jack-knife! | 
Simply a case of the wrong tools for the purpose. Now when you think about Grinding as a finishing 
method, be sure you find out the right machine for the work. 


Heald Grinding Machines 


have proved the most productive—the most accurate—the most economical in every way. We invite correspondence from 
manufacturers whose work requires the economical production of accurately round and straight holes—or taper holes. We 
have probably solved your problem a dozen times—and can give you definite facts and figures about it. At least, we want 
a chance. 


THE HEALD MACHINE CO.,, 16 New Bond St., Worcester, Mass. 
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S pring A pparel for the Automobilist 
Smart Dustcoats Mark This Year's Fashions 





BEDIENCE to the exacting 
() dictates of Fashion is uni- 
versal. It is amusing, not to 
say often pathetic, to realize how 
meekly the world submits. We all 
obey more or less blindly, but there 
are widely varying degrees of will- 
ingness manifested in the submission. 
And the factor which more than any 
other governs the readiness with 
which a new law of fashion is ac- 
cepted is utility. We are grateful 
for any new rule in dress that can 
boast of the least suggestion of rea- 
son for the change. Too many have 
none; and the innate craving for 
something rational has to be stifled 
so that we can venture out into the 
open wrapped up in that mystery 
which the fashion writers delight to 
call le dernier cri. 

Fashion has now to be reckoned with in the automobile. We 
have long passed the stage when the car itself was the thing. 
How to appear in it with comfort and distinction is receiving 
more and more consideration. A review of the automobile 
clothing shops reveals the fact that the satisfactory blending of 
appearance with utility is the keynote of this year’s apparel for 
the automobilist. It has always seemed incumbent on the motor- 
ist to wear something different than the man in the street. In the 
early days he was looked on by many as a crank, and it must 
be confessed that if he did not intentionally dress for the part 
his efforts to destroy the general impression were not very 
noticeable. His manner of enveloping himself cocoon-like in 
huge and needless masses of fur was seized on with avidity by 
the comic artists of the period, and with good reason. Winter 
coats of the present time have the quality of warmth without 
this loud mark of external eccentricity. In this and other direc- 
tions, the sartorial artist has turned his attention to the profit- 


garment, 


Fig. 1—The mackinaw is now a most popular automobile 
Striking patterns are the rule 


able field of the automobile with re- 
sults that can only be looked on as 
satisfactory. 

The general trend has been to pro- 
duce garments that while supplying 
the peculiar needs of the automobilist 
do so without making the wearer 
conspicuous should he take to the 
sidewalk for a few blocks. Many of 
this year’s overcoats, indeed, are 
hardly distinguishable from the or- 
dinary overcoat. The differences lie 
in the direction of increased room- 
iness, particularly at the junction of 
sleeve and shoulder and also about 
the skirt. These variations from the 
everyday cut are conducive to com- 
fort in the sustained sitting posture 
of the motorist and hinder fatigue 
at the shoulder when holding the 
steering wheel. 

Spring is now with us, the poet has had his say—or hasn't, 
which is just as well, and the mind of the enthusiastic motorist 
is dwelling longingly on the delights of touring andthe open 
road. The time is opportune to cast an eye over the automobile 
wardrobe and note what deficiencies can be filled. 

The most indispensable of all automobile garments is the dust 
coat. This year an amazing variety of types, each possessing 
merits worthy of consideration make it a difficult matter to 
form a decision when purchasing. In all of them there is a 
marked difference to the duster of a few years ago. At that 
time the owner of a car was content with something light that 
kept him from dust and it was thought that there were : not 
opportunities of introducing some semblance of style into ' the 
garment. Possibly it was considered that the cheapness of the 
material did not warrant any expenditure of thought over the 


‘cut. A glance at the long line of dusters on view at present 
shows that a really smart looking garment in the various light 




























Fig. 2—Light raglan waterproof Fig. 3—Double-breasted duster in 
with velvet collar and velvet striped gray poplin with converti- 
trimmed half belt. Price $25 ble collar. Price $22.50 


materials that are used for this purpose can be produced at a 
reasonable figure. Favorite materials are mohair, linens, pongees 
and poplins, and there is an increasing demand for gray tones 
that will render the inevitable grease spots less noticeable. 

The line of demarcation between the duster and the rainproof 
is not very definite. The rainproof proper is not so cool as the 
duster, but a combination garment formed by subjecting the 
lighter stuffs to water-proofing processes is meeting with an 
appreciative demand. These coats are all that is necessary to 
ward off the summer shower and save the trouble of changing 
into a rubber garment. 

Many varieties of storm-resisting apparel are being displayed 
in the stores. The old term rainproof has been found wanting. 
The automobilist in a real downpour requires special protection, 
and any garment that can provide it is entitled to the stronger 
expression of being stormproof. The most perfect of these 
storm protectors is the so-called rubber apron much used by 
chauffeurs. In these, the only openings are the sleeves and a 
neck hole. Entry into the garment is rather a troublesome 
operation, but once there the elements can be defied. Besides the 








Fig. 8—New driving glove with reinforced palm for hard wear 
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Fig. 4—Handsome dustcoat in Fig. 5—Smart duster in craven- 
light poplin with wide half belt. neted worsted with breast pocket 
Listed at $25 and close-fitting collar, $20. 


heavier types of black rubber storm apron some makers are 
listing a lighter type of a smarter appearance for owners. 

Another form of rainproof that is popular is the white rub- 
berized duck coat. This always remains spotlessly white and 
holds its shape, and trimmed with black velvet at the collar is 
a smart looking garment. For hot weather, however, where 
such a waterproof would seem uncomfortably heavy, a silk oil 
would better suit the purpose. These garments cannot claim 
anything in the way of appearance, but they are so astonishingly 
light, consjsting practically of a transparent skin, and moreover 
are capable of being rolled up into such a small compass that 
they form a useful addition to the touring motorist’s wardrobe. 

With regard to the cut of the shoulder this year shows the 
raglan type to be still popular, although the regular inserted 
coat sleeve is in the majority. The collars are also divided into 
two camps—the tight fitting military and the conventional lapel. 
A type which is increasingly popular is called the convertible, 
and in this the lapels can be worn open during fair weather to 
get advantage of the breeze and folded over when protection 
of the throat is desired. This snug fitting of the neck is a 
matter that has received a great deal of attention at the hands 
of the designers, with the results aimed at. To prevent the 
entry of dust at this point goes a great way toward a tidy ap- 
pearance when the garment is taken off. 

Developments are also to be noted in other departments of 
automobile wear. Gloves, for instance, are now made with an 
eye on the hard usage that they are subject to on the driver's 
hands. Various kinds of reinforced palms are being exhibited, 
while the heat of a heavy driving glove is being obviated by in- 
corporating lisle or other thin ventilating material into the 
backs and the unused parts of the fingers. 

A glance at the displays of goggles and other face protectors 
shows that the main change to be noted is a demand for 
goggles that will be as inconspicuous as possible. There is also 
a great demand for large lens spectacles. These latter are being 
found to afford ample protection from the direct flow of dust, 
do not limit the angle of view as do many of the older gogle 
forms and furthermore permit a constant movement of air about 
the eye and so reduce eye strain in warm weather. 
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Back view of army cloth coat 
showing half belt and center in- 
verted pleat at the back 


Fig. 6—Smart skeleton-lined over- 
coat in army cloth for the tour- 
ing motorist. Price $30 


Not much change can be recorded in the design of uniforms 
for the chauffeur. What little there is in the direction of bring- 
ing the uniform more into the field of the ordinary garment. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a Mackinaw jacket which is becoming ex- 
ceedingly popular. These are supplied in a great variety of 
patterns, the one illustrated being a shepherd’s plaid. They 
have a sporty appearance and are thick enough to afford ample 
protection against cold. 

Fig. 2 shows a favorite type of duster in dark grey striped 
poplin. The collar is convertible and the garment looks smart 
either way. The sleeves are provided with elastic wind shields. 

A cravenetted worsted double breasted duster with a high 
military collar is illustrated in Fig 3. This coat has a special 
neck tag to insure tight buttoning up of the collar, wrist shields 
and a pleated breast pocket, as well as the ordinary slot pockets 
at the sides. 

The back view shows a distinctive dust coat in light poplin. 
A half belt of the same material extends from pocket to pocket 
and wrist shields in addition to outer wrist straps are fitted. 
The collar is high and fits the neck snugly. 

Fig. 4 shows a light waterproof in dark grey with raglan 
shoulders. A velvet trimmed collar adds considerably to the 
appearance of the garment. The rubberized material is double 
around the shoulders. The arm holes are deep to allow free- 
dom of movement and the arm pit is ventilated. A half belt 
trimmed with velvet in a similar manner to the collar is fitted 
behind. The side pockets are of the slot type. 

Back and front views of an extremely smart overcoat for 
touring are shown in Fig. 6. This model, supplied in army cloth 
is light and is equally of use in or out of the car. The sleeves 
and shoulders are lined and looseness in the skirt is secured by 
means of an inverted center pleat extending from the waist at 
the back. A buttoned half belt is fitted. 

Fig. 7 illustrates a storm proof apron as seen from back and 
front. The arrangement of the flaps at the opening for the neck 
are such that there is no possibility of rain entering. All but- 
tons are of the snap pattern used in gloves. The outer collar 


formed in one with the breast flap is secured at the back by” 
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Fig. 7—-Rubber apron that is ab- 
solutely waterproof. Snapb but- 
tons are used throughout 


Showing method of fastening 
apron by neck bands. This storm 
protector is listed at $25 


these buttons as shown in the back view. A strap at the wrist 
produces a tight fit and prevents the entry of water at that 
point. 

An ingenious method of increasing the wearing qualities of 
gloves used by drivers is illustrated in Fig 8. Extra thicknesses 
of leather are sewn on the inner surfaces of the fingers and 
over the palm where the glove is in constant contact with the 
driving wheel. Another development in glove design is shown 
in Fig. 9. This is intended for summer wear when the ordinary 
glove is generally found to heat the hand too much. The back of 
the hand portion and the fingers are cut away and silk lisle of a 
color to match the glove inserted. By this means ventilation is 
secured. 

Tue AUTOMOBILE is indebted to Saks & Co., of New York, for 
the use of the garment shown in Fig. 1; to The Auto Supply Co., 
New York, for those illustrated in Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9, and to 
James McCreery & Co., New York, for the coats shown in Figs. 
2, 3 and 4. Photographs by N. Lazarnick, New York. 


Fig. 9—Summer glove with ventilating back of silk lisle 
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Ford To Add 500,000 
Square Feet 


Chalmers Adds 50,000 Square Feet 
—_ Schaefer is Abbott President 


ETROIT, MICH., May 20—Although it has been common 
property for some time that the Ford Motor Co. was 
contemplating the further enlargement of its plant in Highland 
Park. According to a statement emanating from the general 
offices of the Ford company the additions will increase the total 
floor space from 1,270,062 square feet to 1,794,974 square feet, 
or about 500,000 square feet. Two new factory buildings, each 
six stories in height and measuring 60 feet in width by goo feet 
in length, are to be erected, the plans being prepared under the 
supervision of the company’s consulting enginecrs. 

Craneways, which will be under a glass roof, will extend the 
length of the structures and will afford means of transfer of 
parts or other material from any point in the factory to any 
other. The additions will mean much to Detroit, as they will 
make necessary the employment of several thousand more men, 
which will probably swell the total number to around 16,000. 
There are at present about 14,500 employed by the concern. 

In addition to the extensions of the plant proper, two stories 
are to be built onto the office and administration building in 
front of the plant, and material extensions to the Ford sales and 
service station, located at the corner of Woodward avenue and 
Grand Boulevard, are also planned. Five stories more are to be 
added to the latter, while its frontage on Woodward avenue is 
to be increased from 100 to 321 feet. The depth of this build- 
ing is 97 feet. 


Chalmers Factory Addition Planned 


Detroit, Micu., May 19—The large Chalmers Motor Co. plant 
on Jefferson avenue is to be further enlarged by the addition of 
another wing measuring 220 feet in length and 60 feet wide. 
The added floor space will be about 50,000 square feet, the 
structure being four stories in height according to the plans. 
The new building will be made of concrete and steel, and the 
ceilings will be flush. That is, there will be no exposed beams. 
Inclosed bridges of steel will connect each floor with those of 
the adjoining building. -With the completion of this latest addi- 
tion the Chalmers company will have added some 200,000 square 
feet of floor space to its already large plant within the last year, 
and it will bring the total expenditures for additions and im- 
provements to plant during that period to $400,000. Five other 
structures have been added, ranging from one to four stories 
in height as well as extensions to other departments. 


Schaefer Elected Abbott President 


Detroit, Micu., May 21—Special Telegram—The creditors’ 
committee of three, consisting of A. H. Zimmerman, Conti- 
nental Motor Mfg. Co., A. W. Lewis, Timken-Detroit Axle Co., 
and H. J. Mallory, Weston Mott Co., has chosen A. E. Schaefer, 
formerly with the Ohio Motor Co. as president and general 
manager of the Abbott Motor Co., which recently went into the 
hands of the creditors’ committee. Mr. Zimmerman has been 
made vice-president and treasurer and, while no secretary has 
yet been appointed, this office will be filled before the end of 
the week. ‘The committee reports progress and its actions have 
met with the entire approval of the creditors. The directorate 
will consist of nine, most of the members of which will be 
chosen from the creditors. The committee expects to complete 
the list of directors by the end of the week. 


France's Exports Gain $2,602,380 


~ Paris, France, May 12—Although rumors.of -war have 
caused a falling off in home business, the automobile export 
trade of France continues to be good. According to the official 


returns, the increase in exports for the first 3 months of the - 


present year, compared with the corresponding period of f912 
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is $2,602,380. Four countries show a falling off in their pur- 
chases with France: England, $281,940; Switzerland, $77,340; 
Turkey, $19,880; United States, $26,460. All other nations show 
an increase, the greatest jump being with the Argentine Re- 





public. The official figures for exports during January, Febru- 
ary and March, 1912 and 1913, are: 

1912 1913 

GIN, goo Sewdeseiccscccvcvccccccessencgoee $2,859,360 $2,577,420 

Belgi 1,918,560 2,339,520 

ee 448,700 1,194,360 

449,640 729,420 

600,900 680,46 

769,860 945,120 

114,240 281,700 

219,060 252,540 

Rus 63,840 247,920 

SOUNOTNE. soc ccccccccccccccccccccccteabiecs 262,380 5,040 

RO BORE oon ve ccc ccccccvccsccce cg nepesed 168,780 142,320 

POE FARA b kes crcececccccesedanuienhe 61,920 6,320 

Turkey ..... Lege Sale ceevecccceccccccccecseeeese 59,580 37,700 

ee i cccevsccccccceens chanel 929,280 1,844,040 

$8,926,500 $11,528,880 


Imports of automobiles into France have increased, the figures 
for the first three months of 1912 being $476,160, compared with 
$838,560 for the present year, being an increase of $362,400, or 76 
per cent. The greatest increases have been obtained by England, 
Germany, Belgium, Switzerland and the United States. England 
has increased her business with France 125 per cent. during these 
three months and Germany shows an increase of 128 per cent. 


Houpt To Handle Lozier in Metropolis 


New Yorx City, May 20—Harry S. Houpt, Inc., will after June 1st 
handle the Lozier car for New York and the Metropolitan territory, succeed- 
ing the present branch arrangement. Mr. Houpt, who is president and 
general manager, was uutil recently head of the sales department of the 
American Locomotive Co. With him is L. A. Van Patten, vice-president 
and salesmanager, and who is at present advertising manager of the Alco 
company. J. V. Westervelt will be secretary and treasurer of the new con- 
cern. 


Westinghouse Report Shows Gains 


_New Yorx City, May 21.—The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. pub- 
lished its annual report yesterday, showing gross earnings for the year 
ending March 31, 1913, of $40,000,000, $3,164,032 being available for divi- 
dend payments. After paying 7 per cent. dividends on the preferred stock, 
8.2 per cent. remained for the common stock, as compared with 6.12 per 

cent. for the previous year. : 
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Automobile Securities Quotations 


hanges in price were rather mixed during the 
and the amount of trading also varied with 
issues dealt in on the Exchange. 


past week, 
the several 





-—1912——.  ——191 

Bid Asked Bid Asked 
eG Tee TO, COs ci cece cccccsccss us 1 155 MF 
at mg es |) ae ee 95 100 95 100 
eS I ee ic cccensencmae ante 100 Se 98 100 
American Locomotive Co., com.............. 424% 43 32% 32% 
American Locomotive Co., pfd.........eeeee05 107 109 102 103 
Chalmers Motor Company, COM.....ccccccees os ae 127 135 
Chalmers Motor Company, pfd..........eceeee «> os 98 102 
Consolidated Rubber Tire Co., com............ 18 20 14 18 
Consolidated Rubber Tire Co., pfd............ 58 - 60 75 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., com............-. 285 295 254 260 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., pfd............. 106% 107% 105 107 
Fisk Rubber Company, com.........seeeeeeee oe ‘a as z. 
ee DE COI BEE, ae cccscicwesce sence. a 100 
Garford Company, preferred..........e-.ee00- 100 re am 97% 
General Motors Company, com...........eeee% 35 37 25 30 
General Motors Company, pfd...........e+e0- 76 77 70 77 
B. F. Goodrich Company, com (new).......... 86 86% 30 31 
B. F. Goodrich Company, pfd (new)........... 108 108% 92 94 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., com............- 265 5 316 322 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., pfd............. 105 105% 98% 100 
Hayes Manufacturing Company.............. «- 104 “se 90 
International Motor Co., com 35 5 6 
International Motor Co., pfd ; 96 10 15 
Eee Mee CIs oo oc cece cocstcéese wa Td 55 ab. 20 
Maswell Meter Gai, COR s..0 cviccce vescctess witile in ay 2 5 
Maxwell Motor Co., Ist pfd..........++. im, ie aa 40 50 
Maxwell Motor Co., 2nd pfd F 12 15 
Miller Rubber Company. .....-..scccccscceses 165 140 150 
Packard Motor Car Company, pfd............. 104% 106 98 102 
Peerless Motor Car Company, com............. «. - 40 50 
Peerless Motor Car Company, pfd............ .. sia a 96 
Pope Manufacturing Co., com.........e.eeee0. 29 31 15 16 
Pope Manufacturing Co., pfd............+.-. 73 74% 48 51 
ES ccc casetosesaceeee as aa 35 45 
ee SO Aree ere ret ce eee ie 90 95 
Reo Motor OR ee 9 10% 10% 11% 
Reo Motor Car Company. <..ccccccccccvcvcses 24% 25% £20 22 
Rubber Goods Mfg. Co., pfd.........eseeeees 104 108 105 111 
Studebaker Company, COM........cccccccceces 39 40 27 29 
Ee a. See oe 96 98 88 92 
eee OO OO eer 112 114 85 85 
Uz. Se Sa GUNG 6 vo c'eGo eS eevee Cae be od 62% 63 
a a sa I i a dias nn ermeilnian® . eid ’ 104% 105% 
NS civ k kc b% nse ut'e.do.<.04 9h oe es 107% 108% 1 110 
We POMS “Cis UE. 5 dalckcctiiebeecces. os 23 63 66 


Willys-Overland Co., pfd...........++. Seccoce os ee 90 95 
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Matheson Sale’s First Day 
Brings $81,000 


Bid $310,000 for Columbus Buggy 
—Bergdoll’s Sale Brings $45,062 


ILKES-BARRE, PA., May 21—Special Telegram—The 
sale of the receiver of the Matheson Automobile Co., of 
this city, opened yesterday, under the supervision of W. C. Shep- 
herd, former president of the company and now receiver. The 
total realized on the first day of the sale was $81,000, which in- 
cludes $30,000 realized on business good will, trademarks, etc., 
patterns and drawings. The sale will continue through today and 
tomorrow, when finished cars and shop equipment will be sold. 
The Matheson company went into the hands of the receiver 
some time ago. On April 21, the condition of the company’s lia- 
bilities was as follows: It owed $200,000 first mortgage, of 
which $183,200, the interest on which totaled $4,268.56. The 
second mortgage amounted to $105,000, including outstanding 
bonds to a total value of $68,500 and interest. 


Columbus Buggy Co. Sale Confirmed 


CoL_umsus, O., May 19—Judge J. E. Sater in the U. S. Court 
late Monday, May 19, confirmed the sale of the assets of the 
Columbus Buggy Co., to D. N. Postlewaite, representing the 
creditors’ committee at the bid of $310,000. The objection of 
the McCue company, a creditor, on the ground that more money 
could be realized, was overruled. Steps are now being taken to 
reorganize the company and operate the plant. 


Bergdoll Assets Bring $45,062.87 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 19—The 2-day sale in bankruptcy of 
the Louis J. Bergdoll Motor Co., southwest corner of Sixteenth 
and Callowhill streets, realized known assets of $45,062.87, with 
unknown assets scheduled at about an equal amount, which is 
considerably less than the scheduled liabilities of approximately 
$160,000. Judge Thompson, in the United States District Court. 
today confirmed the sale of the company’s assets. 


Allen Company to Make Car 


Fostoria, O., May 17—The organization of the Allen Motor 
Car Co., with an authorized capital of $500,000, has been com- 
pleted and the announcement is made that a car will soon be 
manufactured in Fostoria and placed on the market which will 
sell for about $1,350. The organizers of the concern are E. W. 
Allen, W. O. Allen, J. E. Wright, M. A. Thomas, O. P. Bern- 
hart, George E. Schroth, Grayton Baker, R. J. Christy and 
Il. C. DeRan. 


To Make More Gasoline in Kansas 


TopreKA, KAn., May 17—A big increase in the output of gaso- 
line from the tar stills of the Standard Oil Co. of Kansas, 
located at Neodesha, Kan., will mean a considerable decrease in 
the price of gasoline in this territory, according to Earl W. 
Evans, attorney for the company. The concern has just secured 
permission to increase its capital stock from $1,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000, and will make extensive improvements in its plant, expect- 
ing to make it the largest refinery in the world. The largely in- 
creased production of gasoline, if it reduces the price, will prove 
a boon to automobile owners, who have recently been compelled 
to pay more than formerly for their fuel. 


Powerene—a New Automobile Fuel 


Finptay, O., May 19—A new product made from the by- 
product of natural oil wells, which has hitherto been considered 
useless, has been discovered by Dr. J. W. Rae and Reece Lock- 
wood, of Bowling Green, O. It is claimed by the discoverers 
that their new product will do away entirely with gasoline for 
motor power purposes. The new discovery will be called 
Powerene. It is said that it can be manufactured for half the 
cost of gasoline and that it will give more energy than a like 
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amount of the latter liquid. Its explosive power is much 
higher and it does not leave as great a deposit of burnt carbon, 
= account of the new stuff being less carbonaceous than gaso- 
ine. 

On a trial run from Bowling Green to Tiffin, 84 miles, the 
cost was 36 cents. The stuff can be easily manufactured for 13 
cents per gallon. 


MitwaukeeE, Wis., May 17—The Acetylite Gas Co., of which 
Percy C. Avery, well known in the automobile illuminating field 
of America and Europe, is president and general manager, has 
established a plant in Milwaukee, where it will carry on its 
work, which includes the manufacture and filling of gas tanks 
for pleasure cars and trucks. Experiments are being completed 
with a new form of acetylene gas which may be used as fuel 
in motor car engines, but Mr. Avery is not yet ready to make 
public the details of the product. By a secret process the 
Acetylite company has developed an acetylene gas which gives a 
flame of intense white or bluish light, similar to the light of 
electric lamps. The new fuel is a development of this gas 
process. 


Court Holds Acetylite Does Not Infringe 


Mitwauxeg, Wis., May 17—The United States Court for the Eastern 
District_of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, has dissolved the injunction issued against 
Percy C. Avery and George F. Burnham of Milwaukee in 1910, on petition 
of the Prest-O-Lite Co., in consequence of the recent decision of the United 
States Court of Appeals that the patent had expired in 1910, and further, 
that the gas tank and process of the defendants did not infringe. 


Smith-Haines Enjoined from Using “Yale” 


New York City, May 20—Smith-Haines, who sold locks under the name 
Yale without being empowered to do so by the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., of 
this city, were enjoined from continuing this practice by Justice Geo. C. 
Holt, of the U. S. District Court, Southern District of New York. 





Market Changes of the Week 


he metal markets this week experienced quite a few im- 
portant changes. Tin slumped to $47.88 per 100 pounds at 
a loss of $1.12 in price for the week, while both coppers dropped 
in ptices, electrolytic $.00 1-5 a pound and Lake $.00 1-20. An- 
timony on Wednesday dropped to $.07 1-2 per pound, a differ- 
ence of $.00 1-8 from the preceding week. Bessemer steel 
dropped to $28.00 a ton, a lowering of $1.00, while open-hearth 
steel experienced a drop to $28.50, a reduction in price of $.50 
per ton. Lead remained quiet but steady, calling at $4.35 per 
100 pounds. Cottonseed oil at the close of the week held steady 
in price, and again reflected the tone of the lard market, which 
showed no material change in actual prices, but with an under- 
current of steadiness. A gradual rise from $6.89 on Wednesday 
to $7.06 on Tuesday showed at the closing an increase of $.17. 
Domestic scrap rubber remains in a steady position. A fair 
demand is being received from reclaimers and a someWhat larger 
export movement has been noted of late. Stocks seem to be 
comparatively small. On call at the New York market, auto- 
mobile tire scrap was selling at $.10 a pound. 


Week’s 
Material Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Change 
Antimony, 
_ ees 07% 07% 07% 07% j.07% # .07% ........... 
Beams & Chan- 
nels, 100 Ibs.. 1.61 1.61 1.61 1.61 1.61 | Sr eee es 


Bessemer Steel, 
ena 28.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 


Copper, 

Elec., Ib.. .157/10 .1556 .15% .157/10 .15 7/10 .15 5/11 — .00% 
Copper, 

Lake, Ib..... 15% .15%4 15% .15% .153% .157/10— .00 1/20 


Cottonseed Oil, 
Rebate ew ote 6.89 6.95 6.95 6.95 7.00 7.06 + .17 


Cet see be .19 .19 .19 .19 .19 FB 
Fish Oil, Men 
haden, Brown’ .34 .34 .34 .34 .34 .34 
Gasoline, Auto, 
200 aals..... .22% 22%. «28% ..22% 22%. 22% «.:. 
Lard Oil, prime. .95 95 95 95 95 95 


Lead, 100 lbs... 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 
Linseed Oil.... .48 .48 48 48 48 -48 
Open-Hearth 

Steel, ton....28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 
Petroleum, bbl., 

Kansas crude .88 88 .88 .88 .88 .88 
Petroleum, bbl., 

Pa., crude.... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Rapeseed Oil, 


refined ..... .68 .68 .68 .68 .68 .68 
Silk, raw Italy. .... 4.35 a fxte 4.35 4.35 
Silk raw Japan. .... 3.70 Soke eS 3.70 3.70 
Sulphuric Acid, 

60 Baumé.... .90 .90 .90 90 90 Barer ee 
Tin, 100 Ib..... 49.00 48.05 48.00 48.88 48.00 47.88  —1.12 
Tire Scrap..... -10 .10 10 -10 -10 [BO * sue cd west 
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Massachusetts Truck 
Bill Is Reported Back 


Despite Opposition of Automobile 
and Business Men, Committee 


Brings $5 a Ton Bill Up Again 


pert MASS., May 17—Despite all the arguments made 
against the truck bill by men of ability in different lines, 
and with no one representing the Highway Commission appear- 
ing in favor of it, the Committee on Roads and Bridges of the 
Massachusetts Legislature reported back the same bill calling 
for $5 a ton last Tuesday. It was evident from the questions 
asked by the members of the committee that they could not be 
convinced but what the motorists were wrong and the Highway 
Commission was right. But the fight will be kept up. If it 
passes the Senate a fight will be made in the House against it. 


Massachusetts to Test Double Tax 


Boston, Mass., May 19—Plans are now being formed in this 
city to test the constitutionality of the Massachusetts motor law 
instead of waiting for the outcome of the test case that the 
American Automobile Association is going to take to the United 
States Supreme Court. In the New York law‘all other taxes 
are exempted in lieu of motor fees, while here motorists pay 
personal property taxes as well as the registration tax, and the 
latter gives them no special privileges to go where horse-drawn 
vehicles are not allowed to go, but, on the contrary, they are 
restricted on many roads; while also other users of the high- 
ways pay no taxes except on property value. 


Essenkay Products Change Hands 


Cuicaco, Itt., May 19—Special Telegram—The Essenkay 
Products Co., 1125 West Thirty-seventh street, Chicago, has 
taken over all the business and the rights of the Essenkay com- 
pany. The latter concern was the original promoter of Essenkay, a 
tire filler, which became fairly well known all through the 
country. Instead of using distributing agencies as before, the 
new company will introduce the plan of having supply houses 
and garages handle the filler. 

New York City, May 17—The Manhattan Automobile Club, 
Inc., has opened its clubrooms at 222-224 West Fifty-ninth street 
to its members. A smoker is to bt given in the near future. 
The restaurant in the building has arranged to supply the mem- 
bers with meals a la carte. 


Warner Announces New Clutch 


Muncie, Inp., May 17—The Warner Gear Co., of this city has 
added to its extensive line of automobile parts, a new enclosed 
clutch. The clutch, their model K-12, is of the dry-plate multiple- 
disk type, and is adaptable to the unit constructions’ of motors. 
The clutch housing does not run with the flywheel, but is sta- 
tionary, being bolted to the motor housing. 

The disks are of steel, faced with Raybestos. 
taken on hardened steel studs and hardened keys. 
are of the ball type. 


The drive is 
All bearings 


Chicago's Municipal Underground Garage 
Cuicaco, Itt., May 21—This city is planning a mammoth 
garage which will extend thirteen blocks along Michigan avenue, 
from Randolph street to Park Row, run under the surface of 
Grant Park and will house niore than 2,000 automobiles. “When 
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completed it will be the largest garage in the world. The plans, 
drawn up by J. J. Reynolds, engineer of the harbor and subway 
commission, have been sent to the South Park Commissioners 
for their consideration. Whether they will be approved or re- 
jected depends upon the action of the park board, which has 
sole jurisdiction over Grant Park. The estimated cost is 
$1,250,000. According to the present plans the garage will be 
constructed in sections, each section to accommodate 225 cars, 
with the cost of construction estimated at $125,000. Each sec- 
tion will be built between two east and west cross streets. The 
material specified in the plans is reinforced concrete, insuring 
permanence and proof against fire, and the roof will be covered 
with soil, so as to make a grass plot as at present. ‘The cars will 
enter at one roadway and go out another, so that traffic will be 
in one direction except when a machine is backing out of its 
stall. The stalls, to be 16 feet long and 8 feet wide, will be 
arranged for the easiest entrance and exit. 


Americans Lose by Slow Delivery 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 17—There are 2,000 automobiles in 
the republic of Uruguay, according to a recent official report. 
Of this number 1,300 are licensed in Montevideo and the re- 
mainder scattered throughout the country. Cars are entering the 
custom house at the rate of fifty a month. About half of the 
cars in use are of American manufacture. American cars are 
declared to be the more popular, but owing to the delay in de- 
livery many orders are placed in Europe, where, it is claimed, 
shipment is made more promptly. 


Vaughn Car Co. Working at Kingston 


New York City, May 20—The Vaughn Car Co. has taken 
over the Kingston, N. Y., factory of Wyckoff, Church & Part- 
ridge, Inc., now bankrupt, and there will build a six-cylinder 
car, the Vaughn, which will retail at not more than $2,500. The 
officers of the company are: A. B. Cordner, president; Orlando 
Weber, vice-president; H. M. Johns, treasurer; Ernest S. Part- 
ridge, secretary and sales manager; Chester Griswold, consulting 
engineer. 


Commercial Makers Plan Combination 


New York City, May 20—The removal of the factory of the 
Lansden Co., of Newark, N. J., to Allentown, Pa., which has 
been announced here today, means not only that this company 
will considerably increase its capacity after having taken a one- 
story building having some 7,000 square feet, but it foreshadows 
a more important movement. The building which the Lansden 
Co. will use for the Allentown factory, belongs now to the Webb 
Fire Engine Co. This company, as well as the Maccarr Co., 
also of Allentown, are expected to combine with the Lansden 
Co. will use for the Allentown factory belongs now to the Webb 
manufacturer of self-propelling fire-fighting equipment and the 
Maccarr company makes a 1,500-pound wagon. 


Cuicaco, Itt., May 17—W. T. Tennant, of Tennant Motors, 
Ltd., Chicago, agents for Simplex and Henderson, has been made 
vice-president of the Stewart Speedometer Corp. 


New York City, May 20—On June 1 R. W. Hutchinson, ad- 
vertising manager of the International Motor Co., will leave that 
company. So far he has not announced his future plans. 


Finptay, O., May 19—R. K. Johnston has been retained to 
take the management of the manufacturing end of the Bowling 
Green Motor Car Co., Bowling Green. 


Pedestrian Has Prime Right of Way 


Mempnuis, Tenn., May 17—That a passenger leaving a trolley car has the 
right of way over an automobile has been decided in the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. Robert W. Parks, after leaving a 
street car and trying to gain the sidewalk, was struck by a cab of the 
Taxicab Company of this city. The latter, in its defense brought up in 
reply to the indtvidual’s damage action, argued that the accident was due 
to contributory negligence of the pedestrian, but the court ruled opposite 
and gave judgment for the plaintiff. 


Detroit, Micu., May 19—The Downing-Detroit Motor Co. is bringing 
out a racy-type design of cycle-car. The power plant consists of a 10-12- 
horsepower motor of long stroke. One chassis will be produced of standard 
tread and wire wheels, with a choice of either single or tandem seats. 
Sees are being completed to produce these cycle-cars in large 
numbers. C 
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Practice for 500-Maile 
Race Is Under Way 


Nearly All Drivers Are Tuning 
Up Their Racers at Speedway— 
Foreign Cars Turn Laps in 1:41 


NDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 19—Those who have been 
watching the practice at the Indianapolis Motor Speedway 
are predicting that the average speed of the 500-mile race to 

be staged May 30 will be something less than 80 miles per hour, 
but over last year’s mark. Among those who have made this 
prediction is Joe Dawson, who won last year’s race at an aver- 
age speed of 78.72 miles per hour. It is Dawson’s opinion that, 
although some of the cars entered are capable of 100 miles an 
hour or better, they will be unable to maintain within 20 miles 
of that average on the local Speedway. 

The Peugeots, driven by Goux and Zucarrelli, have turned sev- 
eral laps in 1:41, which has been the best mark since practice 
began in the present try-outs. The best lap last year during the 
race was 1:39 and many of the drivers are confident of equalling 
this before the race. Both Goux and Zucarrelli are delighted 
with the course. They say that, while they do not believe the 
course is capable of as great speed as Brooklands, they find driv- 
ing less fatiguing here than on the English track. 

The three Isottas will arrive tomorrow and will begin prac- 
tice at once. Tetzlaff, one of the Isotta drivers, has been here 
several days, impatient to begin work. Grant and Trucco will 
be on hand when the Isottas arrive. 

Gil Anderson and his Stutz are attracting a lot of attention 
during the practice. Anderson, a day or so ago, turned four 
laps, or 10 miles, in 6:57, which is said to be the best time for the 
distance that has ever been made on the course. Anderson has 
done several laps in 1:44 and his team mate, Herr and Merz, 
have also hit this figure repeatedly. 

One of the criticisms of the Peugeot drivers has been that 
they have been trying to maintain approximately the same speed 
on the turns that they do on the straightaways. 

Bob Burman in his Keeton is doing some steady and consistent 
work. Burman believes his car is ready for the race, although he 
expects to do some faster laps during practice than he has to 
date. His best lap has been 1:42 3-4, and he has turned other 
laps in 1:43 and 1:45. 

The Mercer team, De Palma, Bragg and Wishart, have been 
at work several days. They have clipped off some laps at 90 
miles an hour and their cars are working nicely. 

Clark has practically overhauled his Tulsa and is now ready 
for some stiff practice. He found on arriving here that a num- 
ber of changes in the car were advisable. Liesaw has been 
making some changes in his Anel, and Endicott has been making 
a few changes in his Case. No opportunity has been given thus 
far to show what the Case, Tulsa and Anel can do, but it is 
expected they will begin pretty active work by tomorrow. 

The Fox Special, or Gray Fox, as it is being called by the rail- 
birds, is being given a good work-out by Wilcox. Thus far 
Wilcox has been content to take the stiffness out of his motor, 
but by tomorrow or Wednesday he expects to begin showing 
some speed. Endicott and his Nyberg are not yet on the track. 
Reports have been received, however, that in practice work on 
country roads, Endicott has been able to get 92 miles an hour 
out Mo his car. The car will be on the track some time this 
week. 

Harry Goetz has been selected as team manager for Billy 
Knipper, who is to drive the Henderson in the race. 

Disbrow and Nikrent have been on the track several times 
with their Case cars, but have not tried to do much better than 
1:50 for alap. They have been trying to determine the size gear 
wheels they will neefl and, incidentally, to become thoroughly 
familiar with the track before attempting any fast work. 

Johnny Jenkins has not done much actual practice with his 
Schacht, but has made a few trials and has made a few minor 
changes as a result. Mulford and his Mercedes will be here 
within the next day or two. 

The Speedway management has announced the appointment of 
P. P. Willis as assistant director of contests at the Speedway. 
He will thus be first assistant to Charles Sedwick. 

A new plan of signalling the drivers has been adopted. Here- 
tofore the starter has had to flag the cars from the track. For 
this year a trolley arrangement has been built from the judge’s 
pagoda to the paddock stand across the track and the flags will 
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slide down to the center of the track. At the end of each 
driver’s 199th lap a green flag will notify him that he has begun 
his last lap. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 21—Special Telegram—F. L. Adams 
has withdrawn the Smada entry from the 500-mile race, being un- 
able to get the car ready. Pennebaker and Nyberg have arrived. 
The unknown entry No. 32 is a Shambaugh, entered by Charles 
Shambaugh, of Lafayette, Ind., who entered a car last year but 
withdrew it before the race. The motor is a special four-cyl- 
inder type built by Shambaugh. 


New York City, May 17—Albert Guyot arrived today on the 
steamer La Provence’ in company with H. L. C. Crossman, who 
will act as mechanician with him at Indianapolis on May 30. 
Guyot’s Sunbeam racer has arrived and has been shipped to In- 
dianapolis. Guyot has had much experience as a driver and is 
expected to give a good account of himself in the 500-mile race. 


A. A.A Authorizes Pennebaker Entry 


New York City, May 20—At a meeting of the Contest Board 
held at A. A. A. National Headquarters, Friday, May 16, the 
following action was taken: 

The application for reinstatement to good standing of Theran 
S. Duby, of St. Louis, Mo., who was on December 14, 1911, dis- 
qualified and suspended until December 14, 1913, for participa- 
tion in an unsanctioned track meeting at DeWitt, Iowa, on Sep- 
tember 15, 1911, was considered and Mr. Duby was reinstated to 
good standing. Charles Shambaugh was also reinstated. 

The ineligibility of Ernest J. Delaney, of Jackson, Mich., 
driver of the Cutting car in the 1910 500-mile race at Indianapo- 
lis, who took part in an unsanctioned track race at Milford, Iowa, 
August 14, 1912, was, upon his formal application, removed. 

The application of R. H. Pennebaker, of Memphis, Tenn., 
who drove in the unsanctioned race meet held at the Tri-State 
Fair Ground’s Track, Memphis, Tenn., July 4, 1912, was favor- 
ably considered and the acceptance by the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway of his entry of a Pennebaker Special in the coming 
500-mile race was authorized. 

The request of C. V. Dunivan, of Memphis, the promoter of 
the meet in question, for removal of his ineligibility was con- 
sidered, but his application was finally denied. 

The application of E. V. Rickenbacher, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
for reinstatement to good standing was denied. 

Upon satisfactory compliance with Rule 78, the board allowed 
and accepted the claim for record of Earl Cooper, driving a 
Stutz car, at the County Fair Grounds track, Fresno, Cal., Feb- 
ruary 10, 1913, as follows: 200 miles—3 hours 27 minutes 23 4-5 
seconds. 

The performance of Barney Oldfield, driving the front-drive 
Christie, in a 1-mile time trial at the new Bakersfield, Cal., 1-mile 
dirt track in 46 2-5 seconds, was not accepted as a new record 
pending the submission to the board of more complete data as 
to the construction and method of operation of the Pendleton 
automatic timing device, with which the trial was timed. 

The sworn affidavits of E. H. Pendleton, chief timer; C. A. 
Colby, referee, and S. L. Mitchell, A. A. A. representative, to 
the correctness of the time was furnished, as well as the certifi- 
cate of Civil Engineer J. L. Evans as to the distance, but the 
Contest Rules provide that no claim for record of 1 mile or 
under and up to 5 miles can be considered unless the timing 
is done by an automatic electrical or mechanical timing 
device “approved by the board and the actual printed evidence 
taken by such device submitted to the board.” If these require- 
ments are satisfactorily met the new mark will supersede the 
present record of 47 85-100 seconds made by Bob Burman in the 
Blitzen Benz II at Brighton Beach, N. Y., September 7, 1912. 

The application of S. W. Gumpretz for sanction for automo- 
bile races in conjunction with auto polo games at Brighton 
Beach May 30 and 31 was denied. 

The following summary of automobile contests for which offi- 
cial sanction has been issued in 1910, I91r and 1912 was sub- 
mitted by Chairman Schimpf: 





Scheduled 

1910 1911 1912 for 1913 
Speed events (track and speedway)...... 88 60 97 12 
Beach races a a 2 1 
Road races 5 8 8 5 
_ FS 20 14 6 3 
ee aa ae 49 26 17 11 

Non-stop tests and trials ...........-... e 3 2 

PE Ftd cts tense bseninas ess eenee 166 117 132 32 


The number of events scheduled at this time for the coming 
year shows the following increase over the number of events 
scheduled a year ago: Speed events, three; road races, two; 
reliability, four: hill-climbs remain the same and there is a 
loss-of one in beach races, the Old Orchard, Me., meeting not 
being scheduled for 1913. 
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Winning National, which finished highest almost throughout 





Paige-Detroit, which had the highest score in fuel economy 


National Grand Winner in Catskill Run 


Final Standing Catskill Tour 





No Name Reliability Hill-Climb Economy 
DE a Sot ini womesd od 15 2:38.4 -260 
- MND ccveereeee -- 2,600 0 3:46.8 .1628 
OM ceedabectaeve ny 3:23.5 .188 
PITS. ReWebBedoodéoecs 0 4:20.4 .206 

OF RD celaedal ree nd ae'vee 0 5:16.2 .213 

i 6 ean s «oe ae ee 0 Stalled .196 

BF DUNS occ ivec ee 137 5:16.4 .180 

et VD Shenescee see 0 3:42.6 .197 

/ "RSS Set 0 5:02.8 .204 

24 Paige-Detroit 0 3:52.2 .1627 

34 Briggs-Detroit 148 No 175 


EW YORK CITY, May 15—The combined Catskill reli- 
ability run, hill climb and economy test promoted by W. J. 
Morgan, the veteran promoter of contests, and conducted under 
the auspices of the newly-formed Motor Dealers’ Contest As- 
sociation, reached a successful conclusion this evening, all eleven 
of the competing cars which checked out yesterday noon having 
gone through the strenuous day and a half of competition in 
good shape. 

The cars traveled 262.8 miles. The first afternoon’s run to 
Newburgh was 64.7 miles, and in addition to testing reliability 
was also an economy contest, which was won by a Paige-Detroit 
with a percentage figure of .1627 obtained by dividing the weight 
of the vehicle with passengers into the ounces of gasoline used 
for the distance. The National was just beaten in the fourth 
place of decimals, its figure being .1628. 

The second day’s run was 198.1 miles, divided into forenoon 
and afternoon runs. The forenoon run was from Newburgh to 
Haines Falls in the Catskills, 63.2 miles. This occupied but a 
part of the time, the remainder being taken up with a hill-climb 
in which each vehicle had to compete, the driver alone riding. 
The hill was 1.1 miles long, very winding, with grades exceeding 
20 per cent. and with a great many water breakers across the 
roadway. The winner of the climb was Mercer runabout No. 1 
which made a remarkable climb in 2:38 2-5, or 44 seconds faster 
than the next competitor, which was the Alco touring car with 
a figure of 3:23.5. 

The afternoon run of the second day was 135 miles, over good 
roads back to New York by way of Newburgh and Tuxedo. 

When the eleven contestants checked in at the finish eight had 
perfect road scores. These were: No. 3 National, No. 5 Alco, 
No.:7 Ford, No. 11 Ford, No. 15 Mercer; No. 20 American, No. 
22 Oakland and No. 24 Paige-Detroit. Each of these received a 
certificate of performance. 

Besides a winner in the hill-climb, a winner in the fue] econ- 
omy and winner or tied scores in. the reliability, the rules called 
fora grand winner to be the contestant averaging best in all 
three contests. In deciding on the grand winner 600 points were 


allowed for a perfect score in reliability, 200 points to the winner 
of the hill-climb and 200 points to the winner of the fuel 
test. The other contestants were rated on a percentage basis 
proportional to their showing compared with the winner in each 
contest. In this grand classification No. 3 National was adjudged 
first with a rating of 938 points out of a possible 1,000, The 
Paige-Detroit was second with 936 points; the Alco third, 928, 
and American fourth with 907. 

Under the rules each contestant carried an official observer 
throughout the contest, excepting in the hill climb when the 
driver rode alone. The reliability rules called for penalities for 
being late in checking in at controls, also for work done on the 
car when on the road such as repairing or replacing damaged 
parts. Motor stops were not penalized and there was not any 
technical inspection of the cars at the finish or any tests of 
brakes, clutches and gearboxes. 

The economy contest proved one of the most interesting, in 
that the method of determining the winner gave the small car 
practically an equal chance with the largest machines. It would 
be difficult to select a better 65 miles for a fuel test. There is 
not a level mile in the entire stretch and just beyond West Point 
the contestants climbed Crow’s Nest mountain, an ascent of 2 
miles, with many hairpin turns so sharp that some of the larger 
cars had to reverse in order to get around the turn. In addition 
to sharp curves the road surface is soft dirt and there are water 
breakers every 50 feet, which compelled the cars to slow down. 
During the other part of the test there were many stiff climbs and 
much poor road, wornout macadam filled with pot holes 1 foot 
in diameter and often 6 inches deep. The speeds of travel were 
12 miles per hour for cars under $800, 13.5 m.p.h. for those cost- 
ing $800 to $2,000; and 15 m.p.h. for those costing above that 
amount. The cars were weighed previous to the start. The fol- 
lowing are the results: 





Miles 
Percent- Final per 
No. Car Weight Gals. Ounces age standing gallon 
24 Paige-Detroit ... 3650 4 82 -1627 1 14.0 
lee 4200 5 44 -1628 2 12.1 
34 Briggs-Detroit .. 3080 4 29 175 3 15.3 
17 Pathfinder ..... 3690 5 27 -180 4 12.4 
SM ce ee estcces 5780 8 65 .188 5 7.6 
SS Tee | sce veet 3250 5 0 -196 6 13.0 
20 American ...... 4900 7 71 .197 7 8.6 
eS eee 3350 5 44 .204 8 12.1 
Se Eee 1880 3 3 -206 9 21.5 
FE Pe ss eve cvccees 2400 4 0 -213 10 16.2 
SSO © sedeccvs 3050 6 32 -260 11 10.4 


These results show that the Ford runabout was the only con- 
testant to exceed 20 miles to the gallon, making 21.5, a good 
showing for the roads. The method of determining the. winner, 
namely dividing weight into gasoline used favors the heavier cars 
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slightly in that the load carried is often better proportioned to 
the motor capacity than in light vehicles with fair-sized motors. 

The winning Paige-Detroit has a four-cylinder motor 4 and 5 
inches bore and stroke and uses a Stewart carbureter and Bosch 
magneto. No. 3 National, which finished so close a second, used 
a Schebler carbureter and Bosch magneto. Its cylinder sizes are 
5 by 5 11-16. It has four cylinders. 

The result of the hill-climb was practically a foregone conclu- 
sion from the start as Driver Ferguson has had much experience 
in handling a racing car. His roadster was stripped of fenders, 
but handicapped by a leaky radiator. He handled the machine 
well on the dangerous curves and over the water breaks. For 
timing purposes a telephone system connecting the starting line 
with the finishing line was used. 

So far as the reliability run was concerned the eight perfect- 
score contestants had little trouble. The roads were dry from 
start to finish and not one of them had any difficulty in main- 
taining the schedule, which on the second day was 16 miles per 
hour for cars under $800; 18 miles per hour for cars costing up 
to $2,000 and 20 miles per hour for cars selling at over that 
price. 

The three to receive road penalties were penalized not for 
defects in construction but for minor reasons. No. 1 Mercer de- 
veloped a leaky radiator the first day and was penalized for tak- 
ing on water outside of controls. No. 17 Pathfinder got all of 
its points but one for dirt in the gasoline line; and No. 34 Briggs- 
Detroiter discovered a piece of steel in the timing gears and also 
broke a torsion rod. 


Revised and Corrected Score Grand Winner Catskill Tour 


No. Car Reliability Hill-Cilmb Economy Total 
2 NOE onsscericessic 600 139 199 938 
24 Paige-Detroit ......... 600 136 200 936 
DS FOG cccecccsccscceses 600 155 173 928 
ye re 600 142 165 907 
is 4s sda keene dae’ 600 121 157 878 
Oe IE, “até Gin atid ba nee 600 104 159 863 
ey | err eA 600 100 152 852 
DAMN, hi 6.0' ie. nas osnelecs 525 200 125 850 
|UD 600 000 160 760 
ee Eee —8s5 100 180 95 
34 Briggs-Detroiter ...... —140 000 186 46 


In determining the grand winner a total of 1,000 points was 
allowed, of which 600 were given to the perfect score reliability, 
200 to the winner of the hill-climb and 200 to the winner of the 
economy test. Each of the other contestants was awarded points 
in proportion. 

In the reliability each point penalty against a contestant was 
equivalent to a deduction of § points from the 600 points al- 
lowed. 

In the hill climb the points allotted each contestant after the 
winner were obtained on a percentage basis in which the winner 
was taken as standard. The fraction used had as its numerator 
the time of the winner and as its denominator the time of the 
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other contestant,-the time in each case being reduced to fifths of 
a second. 

In the economy test the points allotted each contestant after 
the winner, were obtained on a percentage basis as in the hill 
climb. The fraction used had as its numerator the percentage 
given the winning car in the fuel test and as its denominator the 
percentage of the other contestants. 


May Have 1913 Fairmont Park Race 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 17—The preliminary move looking 
toward the restoration to the racing calendar of the Fairmount 
Park 200-mile road race was taken yesterday, when a resolution 
requesting the Fairmount Park Commissioners to act favorably 
upon the Quaker City Motor Club’s petition for resumption of 
the event was introduced and unanimously passed by both 
branches of City Councils. 

Whether there will be a 1913 race or not is now up to the 
commission, as that body, which last year abolished it, has the 
sole power of restoring it. 


Expect 100 Glidden Tourists 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 19—One hundred automobiles are 
expected to take part in the Twin City-Glacier National Park 
Tour for the Glidden trophy, which will start from this city on 
July 11 and will arrive at the park on July 19. The distance 
covered by the tourists will be 1,233 miles and they will pass 
through the states of Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana. A 
hotel train will travel shortly ahead of the tourists and will 
carry accommodations for sleeping and eating. With it a repair 
parts truck will travel, so that broken parts can be easily replaced 
in short order. Besides, a newspaper will be published, from 
day to day, with the assistance of the correspondents of papers 
participating in the tour. 


The itinerary follows: July 11, leave Minneapolis; noon control at St. 
Cloud; night stop at Alexandria, Minn.; 144.4 miles. July 12, leave Alex- 
andria; noon iy’ at Fergus Falls, Minn.; night stop at Fargo, N. D.; 123.8 
miles. joy 14, leave Fargo; noon stop at Grand Forks, N. b.; night stop 
at Devil’s Lake; 194.6 miles. July 15, leave Devil’s Lake; noon stop at 
Rugby, N. D.; night stop at Minot, N. D.; 135.6 miles. July 16, leave 
Minot; noon stop at Stanley; night stop at Williston, N. D.; 136.8 miles. 
July 17, leave Williston; noon stop at Poplar, Mont.; night stop at Glas- 
gow, Mont.; 163.9 miles. July 18, leave Glasgow; noon stop at Malta. 
Mont.; mght stop at Havre, Mont.; 156.1 miles. July 19, leave Havre; 
om stop at Shelby, Mont.; night stop at Glacier National Park; 178.0 
miles. 


New Orveans, La., May 18—An offer of $5,000 as a prize for a 200-mile 
automobile race, which is to be the feature of the Galveston beach meet set for 
July 28, 29 and 30, is expected to draw enough of the stars in the game 
to make the event a great drawing card. In addition $9,000 in other prizes 
is arranged. Capt. J Munn will have charge of the races. The 
meet will be a part of the Cotton Carnival. 


17—The route of the fourth annual Little Glid- 
den tour of the Iowa Automobile Association has already been tentatively 
agreed upon. The tour will leave Des Moines on June 23 and will make 
a day run over the state, covering in all a little over 1000 miles. Alread 
more than thirty cars have been entered. This year a new departure will 
be attempted in that there will be two classes, one of factory cars, and 
another for owner-driven cars. The pathfinder for the tour will leave 
Des Moines this week. 


Des Morngs, Ia., Ma 




















On a beautiful mountain road in the Catskills 
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Duration Motor ee 


ITH the abet of the 300-hour Packard 
motor test by the Automobile Club of America 
laboratory a movement has been instituted in 

this country which it is hoped will be carried forward 
and which, if properly directed, will do much to raise 
the efficiency of motors and also do valiant work in 
furnishing information concerning power plants which 
the American public, a good percentage of it at least, 
has been waiting for. Motor testing on the block for 
periods of long duration is new in America but it is 
bound to come in for increasing prominence because 
of the more general use of the dynamometer in fac- 
tories and the wave of education on dynamometer test- 
ing that is being engendered at present. Only a year 
ago the Society of Automobile Engineers centered atten- 
tion on the problem of motor testing in laboratories 
and at present a committee is active in this society in 
furthering this movement among the factories. 
Duration motor tests made officially by laboratories 
not directly connected with any factory must be brought 
to some definite basis for comparison purposes other- 
wise these tests will be meaningless to the general pub- 
lic and the only purpose they will serve will be in 
enabling some factory to talk officially to the public in 
language that it desired to talk to such public before 
the start of the test. If there is not some basic regula- 
tion on such tests, each concern can hold a test accord- 
ing to is own whims, whims perhaps largely dictated 
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by merchandising considerations. Permit such and you 
will effectually kill duration tests before they have grown 
out of their swaddling garments. Motor tests, made 
officially by apparently disinterested laboratories or 
technical schools, must aim at serving to elevate the 
general plane of engineering testing rather than being 
factors for other uses. 

There is no reason why a few basic essentials might 
not be the same in standardized duration tests. Why 
should not the motor be required to show the official 
S.A. E. horsepower rating from start to finish. This 
is generally, in fact nearly always, the advertised rating, 
and because of this it is but logical that the motor under 
test should average this horsepower output from start 
to finish, at the piston speed at which such horsepower 
is supposed to be generated under the formula used in 
calculating. Making this one factor alone standard, it 
will give the public a basis of comparison which it must 
have if such tests are to continue. Let each factory 
set its own power rating and you will have at the end 
of the year a meaningless jumble of figures. 

You cannot stop the public from comparing. It is 
one of the mental processes in the acquirement of knowl- 
edge. You cannot get a definite concept of anything 
without passing through the process of comparison. 

Now that duration tests have been started it is to be 
hoped that efficiency and power tests will be started 
also. There should be a differentiation between them. 
In a duration test it is understood that the motor is not 
developing its maximum power, in power tests there 
should be a load much in excess of the official horse- 
power rating of the motor. Instead of a motor in a 
power or efficiency test pulling but its S.A.E. rating 
it should be compelled to pull 25 or 30 per cent. more 
than its rating for any period of hours that the maker 
might desire. Efficiency tests should also go further and 
show the frictional losses, the amount of power neces- 
sary to drive the rotating and reciprocating parts; the 
volumetric efficiency at various speeds and many other 
facts. In such a power or efficiency report every detail 
should show, whereas in a pure duration test made with 
a much lower horsepower load the horsepower gener- 
ated, crankshaft speeds and fuel and oil consumption 
are practically all that should be given in addition to 
the general story of any alterations, adjustments, etc., 
which might be permitted under the rules. 

The Automobile Club of America is to be congratu- 
lated on starting such a series of tests and the Packard 
company is also to be congratulated for setting the ball 
rolling. It is to be hoped that others will soon follow. 
In future tests greater care should be taken in conduct- 
ing the test. The present testing laboratory of the club 
is too small to admit the visiting public. The testing 
room should be three times as large. The motor under 
test should also be better protected from visitors. There 
is no reason why a motor being tested should not be 
screened off, making it absolutely impossible for any- 
one but the officials connected with the test to get within 
6 or 8 feet of it. Whenever the public is permitted 
to close in and lay hands on a motor undergoing such 
a test there is sure to be a storm of criticism. Many 
details will be misinterpreted and misunderstandings 
will arise. In such a test it is desirable to have dupli- 
cate sets of record keepers; and there should at all hours 
be some leading test official in charge. 
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The above map, which is similar to the one presented to the Society of Automobile Engineers and their 


English visitors, the 


Institute of Automobile Engineers, for use on their trip by THE AUTOMOBILE, shows the section of the United States and Canada 


in which are located practically all of the automobile and accessories factories. 


journey by rail in black and that by boat by the dotted lines, 
England. The cities marked ‘“‘X” are automobile or motor truck 
cessory towns. 


The itinerary of the engineers is clearly shown, the 
while the square dots indicate the alternative trip through New 
manufacturing towns, while those marked with a square are ac- 


The relative size of this section of the country is shown in the smaller map of the United States 


Twenty -five English Engineers Sail for America 


EW YORK CITY, May 19—At a meeting of the entertain- 
ment committee of the Metropolitan Section of the Society 
of Automobile Engineers held here last night, the final 

details of the local program for the entertainment of the English 
engineers were closed. A cable has announced that twenty-five 
of the Englishmen were aboard the Minnewaska when she sailed 
last Saturday. The boat is expected to arrive in New York at 
about 10 a. m. Monday, May 26. In addition to the program 
which has been announced the committee has prepared a list 
of places which can be visited in the event of a rainy day or an 
interruption in the regular program. The places included in the 
list are as follows: 

Brewster’s body factory in Long Island City; Thomas A. Edi- 
son’s plant in East Orange; New York Telephone Co.; Peter 
Doelger’s brewery garage; Jacob Ruppert’s brewery garage; 
Ward’s bread factory; the New Grand Central Terminal; New 
York Edison Co.; General Vehicle Co.; American Express Co. 

About a dozen starter manufacturers have consented to read 
10-minute papers before the meeting on Tuesday night in the 
ballroom of the Hotel McAlpin and the discussion on these 
papers will be carried through after all the papers have been 
read. : 

The party includes four ladies. Those sailing are: T. B. 
Browne, president of the Institute of Automobile Engineers; T. 
C. Pullinger, Paisley, Scotland, and Charles Wheelers, London, 
members of the council ‘of the Institute; Basil H. Joy, secretary 
of the Institution; and members, associate members and guests 
include: F. S. Bennett, London; C. A. Branston, Cambridge; H. 
Massac Buist, London; E. G. Davison, Cleveland; J. B. Fergu- 
son, Belfast; J. Inglis Ker, Glasgow; E. C. Paskell, Birmingham; 
J. A. Prestwich, Tottenham; E. B. Wood, Bristol; Lucien Bol- 
lack, Coventry; E. Wooler, Bristol; Carl F. Benson, Coventry; 
J. B. Dunlop, Dublin; F. E. .Filer, London; G. Gilbert Moore, 
'wickenham ; Tom Norton, Llandrindod Wells; R. W. Smith, 
Redditch; T. Clarkson, Chelmsford; and Mesdames Pullinger, 
‘Wood, Browne, Clarkson and Mr. Smith, Jr. 

Alexander Craig is managing director of the Maudslay Motor 
Co., Coventry, and has been connected with the industry since 


its inception. T. V. Pullinger is manager of the Arrol-Johnston 
Co. and has been long connected with the industry in France and 
England. F. S. Bennett is responsible for the Cadillac business 
in England. H. Massac Buist is a well-known journalist. Carl 
F. Benson is manager of the Humber works at Coventry. J. B. 
Dunlop is inventor of the pneumatic tire. T. B. Clarkson is 
designer of the Clarkson steam omnibus now being operated in 
London. R. W. Smith is managing director of the Enfield Cycle 
Co. J. A. Prestwich is constructor of the well-known J. A. P. 
motorcycle engines. 


New England Electric Car Convention 


Boston, Mass., May 21—The first New England convention 
of men identified with the electric field, comprising representa- 
tive of central stations, makers of motor vehicles and allied in- 
terests, opened here at 1 o’clock yesterday afternoon at the Engi- 
neers’ Club. It was attended by men prominent in all the lines 
from different parts of the country. W. H. Blood, Jr., former 
president of the Electric Vehicle Association of America, called 


the meeting to order and there were more than 100 on hand. 

There were three sessions on the program, one yesterday afternoon, an- 
other last evening and a third this morning. The first session was given 
over to addresses and discussions under the heading “Electric Vehicle 
Progress.” H. H. Rice, of the Waverley Co., Indianapolis, Ind., spoke on 
“The Growing Popularity of Electrics.” Fred Kimball, of the General 
Electric Co., Boston, Mass., delivered an address on “New England as An 
Electric Vehicle Field,” and President W. C. Anderson of the Anderson 
Electric Car Co., Detroit, Mich., spoke about ‘‘How a Control Station Can 
Develop Its Electric Vehicle Load.” There were discussions after each 
paper. 

e second session last night had “Salesmanship and_ Service” as the 
topics. E. R. Davenport, of the Narragansett Electric Light Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., spoke on_ “Constructive Criticism”; Louis Burr, of the Woods 
Electric Co., Chicago, Ill., had for_a topic “Proper Selling of Electric Cars,” 
and L. B. Wallis, of the Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston, talked 
= “What Service Should the Central Station Furnish Owners of Electric 

ars.” 

This morning the session was devoted to “Advertising.” F. Nelson Carle, 
of the General Vehicle Co., Long Island City, N. Y., spoke on “Advertisin 
the Electric Vehicle from the Manufacturer’s Standpoint,” and E. W. J. 
Proffitty-of Providence, R, I., talked on “The Electric Vehicle as an Adver- 
tising Proposition from the Central Station Standpoint.” 
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progressive engineer studies specimens among the mul- 

titude of valveless motors—meaning all non-poppet 
valve motors with the exception of the standard types of two- 
cycle motors—he frequently finds it difficult to perceive that 
any other object than that of finding an acceptable substitute 
for the poppet valve has been kept consistently in view by the 
designer. He realizes that the fashion element has been unduly 
influential in his field of work and that the great majority of 
new-type motors are therefore destined to perish in the struggle 
for survival, but also that an imitative or a fashion movement 
of this kind, with its 95 per cent. of waste, so far as applicable 
and practicable results are concerned, was necessary not only 
for the improvement of poppet valve motors, whose makers were 
getting satisfied to rest on their laurels, but particularly in order 
to bring to the surface the very small percentage of really prom- 
ising construction which after all in the long run pays for the 
waste and much more. In some few instances a definite tech- 
nical object has actually inspired the designer before his creation 
took form, although more frequently a merely possible design 
took form first and its technical objects were discovered after- 
wards, or. were worked into it by successive modifications. 

These reflections are suggested by a description of the Neute 
motor presented by Henri Petit. It is not clear whether this 
motor exists on paper only or has been made and tested, nor 
whether its weight can be kept within the limits considered ruling 
for automobile motors. An estimate on the basis of the ac- 
companying drawings must satisfy the reader on these points. 

The object aimed at by Mr. Neute has been to incorporate in 
one type of motor the greatest possible number of the desirable 
qualities now found represented individually in all the different 
types and makes of automobile motors and, above all, to secure 
unfailing reliability. In the largest sense of this word it in- 
volves that every working part of the motor can be inspected, 
cleaned and dismounted, on the road as well as in the garage, as 
often as the man in charge of it may desire, in the shortest pos- 
sible time, with the simplest tools and without possible dis- 
turbance of its adjustments—those of the valve timing especially. 

It is a four-cycle motor. The piston works in an ordinary 
water-jacketed cylinder. The cylinders are cast in pairs, and 
each cylinder A has a port a, serving for the passage of both 
fresh and exhaust gases, and a lateral casing b in which the 
whole valve mechanism is contained. The inner wall c of this 
casing, adjacently to the water-jacket, is ground perfectly plane 
and smooth. A piece B called the distributer-box has on one 
side a large ground surface in contact with c, a recessed middle 
portion in which the plane plate C is slidably inserted, and it 
faces outwardly against two slide valves D and E which are 
plane and can slide one upon the other. The conduits d, for 
the fresh gas, and e, for the exhaust, are cast in this box B and 
merge into one in line with the port a leading into the cylinder. 
The position of B is determined vertically by flanges f, form- 
ing part of the cylinder casting, and laterally by a spline g 
located between the two cylinders of a pair. The box B does 
not touch the casing b at its lateral and upper edges, which are 
left rough, expansion being facilitated by this provision. Contact 
between B and the plane-ground outer cylinder wall ¢ is se- 
cured by the coverplate F which also regulates the necessary 


(jy rrceressi Motor with Plane Slide Valves.—When the 


play between slide-valves D and E. The intake and exhaust 
manifolds G and H are mounted upon F, and the latter is se- 
cured to casing b by eight bolts b’. The carbureter I is hung 
from the intake manifold. 

It follows from this arrangement that the valve mechanism 
can be examined by merely removing the coverplate, together 
with the parts secured to it after separating the exhaust tube 
from the exhaust manifold and the carbureter from the gasoline 
inlet pipe and the throttle control. 

Plate C, which is termed the stopper-plate, has a vertical dis- 
placement of 10 to 15 millimeters, and only a single orifice. It 
is controlled from cam A through a tappet rod J with a roller. 
A spring K takes it back to its lower position. The slide valves 
D and E have each two ports to determine the flow of gases and 
are controlled by the rods L and M, which for the sake of 
clearness are merely indicated by their positions in Fig. 1, these 
rods being in turn governed by two eccentrics ¢ and e* which 
are keyed upon shaft N, 70 degrees apart. Shaft N is a two- 
to-one shaft run by silent chain from the motor shaft. The cam 
h for the control of the stopper-plate is formed (see Fig. 8) 
upon the cheek separating two of a pair of the eccentrics ¢ 
and ¢”. 

The function of the stopper-plate is to be interposed between 
the cylinder and the slide-valves, so as to isolate the latter com- 
pletely from the explosion chamber at the proper periods and 
protect them from pressure and heat. The cam h is so shaped 
(see graphic schedule of the cycle of cam actions in Fig. 2) that 
the port a in the cylinder is always uncovered a little more by 
the stopper-plate, for induction or exhaust, than by the respec- 
tive slide-valve plates, and as to hold the stopper-plate at rest 
in its highest position at the end of compression and during the 
working stroke. 

The movements of slide-valves and stopper-plate are indicated 
in the diagrams composing Figs. 2 and 3. At the end of the 
period for gas admission (diagram 1), which takes place when 
ports i and j register, cam h begins to raise the stopper-plate, 
and the lower edge of its port is displaced across port a at the 
same rate of speed at which the slide H valve D is moved which 
regulates the closure of gas admission; only the port in the 
stopper-plate is slightly behind in this movement. 

At period 2, while port a is completely closed, the plate C 
still has 2 to 3 millimeters left of its upstroke. At periods 3 to 
5 (including the position shown in diagram 4), the latter just 
preceding the opening of the exhaust, the stopper-plate remains 
stationary, the acting portion of the cam being circular and 
concentric with the shaft N. When 5 is reached the plate is 
dropped by the cam and is taken to its lowest position by 
spring K. The expansion of the gas is at that moment almost 
completed. 

With regard to the pressures acting against the movements of 
the stopper plate, it is noticed that from 1 to 2—during the ad- 
mission—the plate has its largest displacement, equal to 4/5 of 
its total stroke, and that this is effected without any resistance; 
that from 2 to 3, during the compression, the displacement is 
small, amounting to 1/5 of the stroke and taking a relatively 
long time, while the resistance is small, being determined by a 
maximum pressure of % kilogram per square centimeter of the 
stopper-plate edge; that from 3 to § there is no movement and, 
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finally, that at 5 the spring action takes place under a resistance 
of about 4/10 kilogram per square centimeter. 

The gas-tightness of the compression chamber is assured by 
the fact that, from the moment when the admission is closed 
and until the gas pressure ceases, the plate is pressed against the 
bottom of the distributer-box, where, moreover, as will appear 
later, the lubricating oil also contributes to the obviating of all 
leakage. 

The mechanical conditions of this valve system are also par- 
ticularly favorable. The frictions are of cast iron upon cast 
iron. The different pieces and walls engaged in the frictions are 
approximately of the same thckness and shape and undergo simi- 
lar expansions and contractions by variations of temperature, so 
that the play once provided between the parts remains constant. 
The stopper-plate and the slide-valve plates are light of weight 
and perfectly guided, and the lightness of the slide-valve plates— 
weighing from 3/10 to 4/10 kilogram—admits of using control 
rods of corresponding lightness for operating them. These rods 
also work in an almost vertical position and exert no appreciable 
oblique pressures on the valve plates, so that it seems that they 
should last as long as the motor. With regard to accessibilty 
and easy dismounting, it is noticed that the stopper-plate is not 
jointed to its control but simply rests on it, like the valves in 
poppet-valve motors, the exact nature of the connection being 
shown in Figs. 5 and 6; also that the distributer is simply held 
between the outer cylinder wall and the coverplate without use of 
screws or bolts. and that the two manifolds are secured to the 
coverplate. No other tool than a single spanner or wrench is 
thus required for taking the whole valve mechanism apart or for 
mounting it. The only parts to be disconnected first are the 
carbureter from its control, the exhaust manifold from the ex- 
haust pipe and the 8 bolts holding the coverplate F. The whole 
operation requires only a very short time—a few minutes for 
one familiar with the mechanism—as the details have been 
thought out with special reference to this high degree of ac- 
cessibility. Even the guide of the tappet-rod for controllng the 
stopper-plate can be removed by first loosenng the bolt O (see 
Fig. 6) where after the whole rod can be lifted out and a single 
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pin ¢ holds the upper part of the control rod (Fig. 5) to the 
lower part J (Fig. 6). If it is desired to remove the slide-valve 
plates, it is not even found necessary to use a split-pin chaser 
to separate them from the control rods, as the relative move- 
ments of the two plates during operation of the mechanism is 
such that the spindles of the rod-knuckles cannot come out, 
one barring the way for the other, while each of them can be 
pushed out when the plates are separated. The working rela- 
tions of these parts are shown in Fig. 7. 

It is particularly worth noting that the valve adjustment can- 
not be changed by dismounting and remounting the parts and 
that it is unnecessary to drain the water from the jackets, to 
disconnect the gasoline manifolds, the carbureter or the cylinders. 

A water circulation by thermo-syphon system is provided and 
ignition by magneto operated by silent chain in front of the 
motor. 

The nature of the valve-mechanism in this motor further ad- 
mits of instituting a motor-brake system by lodging an addi- 
tional plate between the slide-valve plate E and coverplate F, 
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Fig. 4—Face view and section of distributor-box B for a pair of 
cylinders—g,-g, are spurs for additional guiding of valve plates 
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Fig. 1--Section of Neute motor; lower portion is section on line XY of upper portion. 
6 periods. Fig. 3—Successive positions of stopper and valve plates. Fig. 5—Stopper-plate with upper part of control rod. Fig. 6—Lower 
part of same control rod. Fig. 7—Mounting of contro! rod knuckles on slide-valve plates. Fig. 8—Camshaft with cam h for stopper- ~ 
plate control and eccentrics for slide-valve control 


Fig. 2—Graphic schedule of cycle, divided into 
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a lever for moving this plate up and down being apparently ex- 
tended through the coverplate and connected with a pedal under 
the driver’s foot.—From La Vie Automobile, May 3. [Illustration 
of brake action is accidentally omitted in original—Ep.] 


HE Wittig Rotary Steam Engine.—In a recent issue refer- 
ence was made to the Wittig steam turbine .or rotary 
machine as one whose simplicity might suggest possible applica- 
tions for transportation work, especially if the thermic effi- 
ciency of the steam generation is brought down to a new basis 
on the system of the Bonecourt flameless surface-combustion or 
one equally advanced. A subscriber requests more information 
about the Wittig construction, and it should be said first that 
the Wittig motor is not a turbine except in the sense of being 
rotary. On the other hand it is not only a steam engine but 
works equally well as a water pump, an air compressor, a 
blower or a gas compressor or as a hydraulic motor. It can 
also function as a compressed-air engine. The only difference 
between its mode of operation as a motor and as a transmitter 
of power lies in the direction of its rotation and the direction of 
the fluid, steam or gas circulating in it. Fig. 11 shows it as a 
motor. This illustration and the following reference to its 
peculiarities are taken from Le Génie Civil of August 17, 1912. 

The practical utility of rotary machines, other than turbines 
proper, is usually impaired by a certain defect. It is almost im- 
possible to secure tightness between the vanes and the fixed 
cylinder without reducing the play between these organs to such 
a point that the frictions become excessive. This inconvenience 
seems to have been overcome in the rotary machine which has 
now been turned out for several years at the Karl Wittig works 
at Zell, near Wiesental, Baden. This machine is composed essen- 
tially of a fixed cylinder b, in the interior of which there turns 
an eccentrically mounted cylinder a formed with a series of deep 
radial slots in which are lodged the vanes c which function as 
pistons. As the number of chambers formed between the two 
cylinders by means of the vanes is considerable, the variation in 
the pressures existing in two adjacent chambers is reduced. The 
vanes assume their varying positions in the slots solely by the 
action of centrifugal force. As, however, this force, which 
grows with the speed of rotation, might press the vanes too 
energetically against the walls of cylinder b, such an effect has 
been obviated very largely by surrounding all the vanes by a 
metal ring d which is rotated with a certain amount of play in a 
recess turned in the wall of cylinder b. In this manner ex- 
cessive wear of the vanes is avoided, at the same time as con- 
tinuous contact with the interior of cylinder b is assured, owing 
to the eccentricity of the vanes and the ring as a whole. 

A tight joint along the line of contact between cylinders a 
ard b is also assured without it being necessary to reduce the 
play between them. 

The admission ‘and discharge of the steam, gas or fluid used 
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Fig. 9—French wheel drive. Fig. 10—Ballet’s spring device 
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in the machine are effected without intervention of movable 
organs, simply by means of circumferential slits giving access 
to a larger or smaller number of the compartments between the 
vanes. If the medium used is incompressible, these two slits, 
one for admission and the other for discharge, extend over the 
larger portion of the circumference of the exterior fixed cylin- 
der, but the length of the slits is reduced if the medium is com- 
pressible and it is made smaller in proportion as the tension of 
the medium must be more fully utilized. 

When this machine functions as a steam motor, its efficiency is 
said to be comparable to that of reciprocating engines of similar 
power. 


OTTIN-DESGOUTTES Wheel Drive.—Unless great fa- 
cility for removing and perhaps replacing a wheel shaft is 
considered a matter of great importance, the Cottin-Desgouttes 
system for combining the advantages of the floating shaft with 
those of the older types, in which the centering of the shaft 
in the wheel cannot be questioned, may present points of inter- 
est though mainly where ball-bearings for the wheels are still 
preferred to roller bearings. The characteristic feature, as 
shown in Fig. 9, is the enlargement of the axle-end constituted 
by a steel box bolted to the flared end of the axle proper, this 
box containing a double ball-bearing which is almost in align- 
ment with the wheel tread and also prevents the wheel from 
coming off, and serving as base for the brake action in a very 
substantial manner, while keeping surplus lubricating oil from 
flowing to the brakes by providing a trough for it in the lower 
portion of the box.—From La Vie Automobile, May 3. 


ALLET’S Shock Absorber.—The idea of making the 
shock absorber help in supporting an increased load is find- 
ing expression in the type designed by Ballet which is shown in 
part in Fig. 10. Two coil springs D placed in pistons C with roll- 
ers c¢ are compressed with a minimum of friction when the cam 
A is turned by a crank and rod which are automatically oper- 
ated in the customary manner when thé vehicle axle is raised 
or lowered in relation to the vehicle frame. The shape of the 
cam seems to indicate that the desired effect is a progressive 
spring resistance and assistance in carrying an overload rather 
than the retarding of the recoil after a severe shock. The recoil 
or spring-extension is in fact accelerated at first. But the 
moment the recoil would carry the vehicle spring beyond its best 
position, the cam provides an energetic resistance. The over- 
load capacity is necessarily small so as not to interfere too much 
with the mobility of the spring under normal conditions.—Il- 
lustration from Omnia, May 3. 


Troubles with Omnibuses—Complaint has been made to 
the municipal council of Paris that the seating offered each pas- 
senger in the motor omnibuses of that city is far too scant and 
that the shakings which are received when the rubber tires are 
worn down to one-half of their original thickness are positively 
dangerous; finally that the wheels are too small and thereby ag- 
gravate all shocks—From Le Poids Lourd, March 21. 
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Fig. 11—Wittig rotary steam engine and universal motor 
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Part IV 


Skidding Danger Is Minimized by 
Proper Location of the Gearbox 


( and antomotiis are still coming in from engineers 
and automobilists interested in questions of design re- 
garding the best location of the gearbox. The preceding 

articles showed the remarkable diversity of opinion in engineer- 

ing circles on this important particular of automobile construc- 
tion. Herewith are given some arguments in favor of placing 
the gearbox on the rear axle: 


Rear Axle Type Simplifies Chassis—Robertson 


BurraLo, N. Y.—Editor THe Avutomosite:—In view of the 
present very marked tendency on the part of automobile en- 
gineers in general to simplify the chassis as much as good me- 
chanics will permit, it is not surprising that there should be such 
a strongly-shown inclination to place the gearbox in combination 
with one of the two units that it connects. By so doing, one 
eliminates one piece of shafting, two universal joints, and, in 
some constructions, two oil retainers and one or more expensive 
bearings. The parts eliminated are particularly objectionable, 
as in the usual arrangement their exposure to dust and dirt 
and their commonly inadequate lubrication makes them particu- 
larly prone to wear and become noisy and their up-keep as a 
consequence somewhat of an item. 

Either of the two unit constructions has the advantage of 
greater cleanliness, owing to the fact that there are two less 
points at which oil can escape. 

As to the effect on the car’s operation, of the location, of the 
weight of the gearbox, one has but to consider how much effort 
would result from a person of less than ordinary weight mov- 
ing forward or backward a few feet in the car while it was in 
motion. Compared with the importance of the change in weight 
distribution in putting on a heavy limousine body the importance 
of the location, of the weight of the gearbox would almost seem 
negligible. The location of an electric lighting and starting bat- 
tery would be of more importance. The rear axle gearbox unit 
has in its favor the greater silence resulting from the failure 
of the gear noises to reach the larger masses of the chassis and 
body which act as sounding boards for all the sounds that reach 
them. The rather elaborate gear control linkage is against the 
rear axle unit, however, and in many instances the oscillation 
of the car springs is communicated to the sliding gears resulting 
in indefinite gear location. The fatal defect of the rear axle 
gearbox unit, however, lies in the tremendously reduced ability 
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of the car to perform on rough or uneven road surfaces. Some 
years ago the writer tried to drive a certain very high class car 
whose superb motor is the envy and despair of its competitors, 
but whose gearbox is located on the rear axle, over a very steep 
and roughly-paved hill on high gear. Not only was the feat well- 
nigh impossible, but so great was the abuse which the car sus- 
tained due to the excessive bouncing and pounding of the rear 
axle system, that the feat was not again attempted until it oc- 
curred to the writer to let considerable air out of the rear tires. 
Not only was the feat accomplished easily after that, but with 
the added handicap of starting at the bottom of the hill on 
high gear. At other times the writer has noticed how much at 
a disadvantage the cars, whose gearboxes were in the rear, were 
on the road. Onee, on a short 2 days’ trip through the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania in company with a chain-driven car of 
German make, the writer, who was driving a car with a par- 
ticularly heavy rear axle gearbox unit, had a splendid oppor- 
tunity for studying under extreme conditions the comparative 
effect of the lightest and the heaviest types of axles. Suffice it 
to say that the chain-driven car was at all times master of the 
situation even on roads so rough as to compel the other to re- 
sort to gear work continually. Summing up, it would seem that 
advantage would all be with the motor gearbox unit up to such 
powers as would make the use of shaft as final drive of doubtful 
advisability—Puitip Ropertson, Y. M. C. A. 


Put the Weight on the Driving Wheels—Duryea 


Sacinaw, Micu.—Editor THe AutomosiLe:—I have read with 
interest a number of expressions on gearbox location, and I see 
that one writer favors distributing the weight because this 
lessens skidding. It has been nearly a score of years since 
visions of expensive, broken plate-glass flashed in front of me 
when my motor vehicle suddenly skidded and I have given con- 
tinual attention to the matter since. I am certain that my prod- 
uct for the last dozen years demonstrates daily that the best pre- 
vention of skidding consists in placing the greatest part of the 
weight on the driving wheels, and that on this account the ve- 
hicle will be less likely to skid if the gearbox is placed on the 
rear axle; and further, that the rear tires will last longer. I 
have made motor vehicles with almost every possible proportion 
of weight on the front and rear axles. From the delivery rig, 
having the motor, tank and driver on the front wheels, with 
practically nothing at the back when not loaded, to a convertible 
four-passenger car carrying the rear passengers well behind the 
axle, and carrying the motor slightly in front with water tank 
directly over the rear axle. This proportion of rear weight was 
so great that on a steep hill there was some question as to 
whether or not the front wheels would remain on the ground. 
This experience repeated many times, has demonstrated that the 
best results are obtained with probably three-quarters of the 
weight on the driving wheels, and that when thus loaded they 
seldom skid. So certain has this freedom from skidding been 
that I have never owned or carried regularly a pair of tire 
chains, and have seldom found a road condition that my vehicle 
would not negotiate successfully without chains. 

You.can easily test this for yourself by attempting to push 
something on a slippery floor. Your feet not being heavily 
loaded slip badly, but take the load on your shoulders and you 
walk with certainty over the same slippery surface. The vehicle 
with the heavily loaded rear does not skid. Its tires are not 
ground away by its skidding wheels. Its front end is much 
easier to propel because it is not forced deeply into soft roads. 
The rear location for as much weight as possible is undoubtedly 
the best one—Cuas. E. Duryea, president, Duryea Motor Co. 






































































Motor Sweepers ave 12 to 60 


of the world’s economy 

that the horse should 
disappear from the work of 
cleaning, sweeping and water- 
ing the streets and avenues of 
great cities. This is quite nat- 
ural, for the horse itself is re- 
sponsible for at least three- 
quarters of the dirt to be found 
on paved streets. Paris has 
proved it with the Champs 
Elysees, the automobile section 
of which never has to be 
washed and rarely has to be 
swept, while the adjoining 
alleys have to receive a daily 
toilette. Paris is the first city 
to make use of motor vehicles 
for street cleaning to the entire 
abandonment of the horse. The 
change is not yet complete, but 
in five of the twenty wards 
into which the city is divided 
the horse has gone entirely 
from the street cleaning de- 
partment. The other districts 
have either made a partial 
change or have decided to con- 
vert as soon as present con- 
tracts have expired. 

The determination of the 
correct type of machine for 
street cleaning necessitated a 
considerable amount of experi- 
ment. It was not merely a 
question of connecting up a 
motor to a four-wheel chassis 
driving a rotary brush. This 
was attempted at first, the city 
purchasing light, low-power 
rotary sweepers to replace the 
one-horse rigs in use for so 
long; and big motor-driven 
water-wagons for street sprin- 
kling. It was found that the former raised as much dust as 
they swept, and that the latter could only be used to advan- 
tage in specially wide avenues a few days a year. This ex- 
perimental work resulted in the adoption of a combination type 
of sweeper and sprinkler, capable of service throughout the year, 
wet or fine, rain or snow. The eighth ward, which is the most 
fashionable district of Paris, comprising the Champs Elysees and 
the Place de !’Etoile, was the first to make a complete conversion. 
The work in this ward is accomplished by seven De Dion Pouton 
machines, replacing from fifteen to twenty-five horses. Under 
the old system the number of horses was a very variable quantity, 
owing to the inelasticity of this method. During spring and fall 
fifteen horses could do the work; in summer and winter twenty- 
five horses were not always sufficient. 

Taking the eighth district as typical of the entire city, the day’s 
work comprises 10 hours, the machines going out at 4 a. m., 
stopping for 2 hours in the middle of the day, and entering the 
depot at 4 p. m. The same man is kept in charge of each 
machine and only skilled drivers are employed, the men hav- 
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Upper—Rear view of motor street sweeper. Flow to transverse 
sprinkler is direct from tank by gravity. Lower—Detall of forward 
sprinkler on Paris street sweeper 
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ing had experience with gaso- 
line trucks being preferred. 
Drivers of the old horse rigs 
are not trained to handle the 
motor sweepers. The nature 
of the work varies largely ac- 
cording to the weather, the 
task given to each driver being 
chosen at the discretion of the 
overseer. 

Street washing is generally 
undertaken during the early 
morning. The tank is filled 
from the street mains and the 
570 gallons of water pumped 
out; with the pump working at 
full force the tank is emptied 
in about 10 minutes, during 
which time the machine is run 
at a speed of 7.5 miles an hour. 
After swilling with water it is 
customary to leave the street 
about an hour to allow the 
mud to soften before attempt- 
ing to sweep. Another method 
is to flood the streets direct 
from the mains, then send the 
machines over later for sweep- 
ing only. This thorough wash- 
ing only takes place from once 
to three times a week, accord- 
ing to weather conditions. It 
gives an absolutely clean sur- 
face with a single passage of 
the brush. Watering with the 
front sprinklers at full capacity, 
the tank is emptied in about 15 
minutes, the machine during 
this time running at a speed of 
7.5 miles an hour. This means 
that the machines will water 
over a width of 50 feet for a 
length of nearly 2 miles on one 
tank load of water. 

The majority of the work, 
however, consists of street sweeping. This is done on a 
width of 67 inches, at a speed varying from 5 to 8 
miles an hour, according to the condition of the road 
surface. Experience has shown that with a brush traveling 
at this speed a large amount of dust is raised in dry weather. 
To prevent this, each machine is fitted with a central sprinkler 
just ahead of the brush, thus slightly damping the street surface 
and effectively preventing the raising of dust. With only the 
pulverizer working, one filling of the tank is sufficient for 4 or 5 
hours. During the 10 hours on the street, each machine covers 
a distance of 38 to 45 miles. This average is based on the work 
of the seven machines employed in the eighth ward. 

One of the most important advantages of the motor sweeper 
over the horse variety is that owing to its increased speed it 
does not interrupt the normal flow of traffic. With an average 
of 3.8 to 4.5 miles an hour for a full day, including stoppages 
for filling tanks, etc., it is evident that the normal running 
speed must approximate 7 miles an hour. The maximum 
width of roadway watered at one operation is 50 feet. As 
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the ordinary Paris streets vary 
in width from 23 to 40 feet, 
they can all be covered at one 
operation. The boulevards and 
specially wide avenues, such as 
the Champs Elysees, require 
several operations. 

For reasons of economy ben- 
zol is used exclusively in place 
of gasoline. Except in the mat- 
ter of price, it has no advan- 
tages over gasoline; indeed, it 
is found to foul the motor a 
little and to necessitate pulling 
down at more frequent inter- 
vals. The average amount of 
fuel used is 46 gallons per ma- 
chine per day; this works out 
at an average of 10.7 miles per 
gallon. These figures are taken 
on actual working conditions 
extending over several weeks, 
and not on a short experimen- 
tal run under favorable condi- 
tions. Each brush lasts on an 
average 3 days, or a distance 
of 120 to 130 miles. At the 
end of this time it is so far 
worn down as to be of little 
use, and is then sent to the city 
brush factory for the bristles 
to be replaced. 

According to the Paris mu- 
nicipal authorities, the economy 
by the use of motor street 
sweepers is from 12 to 14 per 
cent. over the same work done 
with horses. The authorities 
of the city of Versailles de- 
clare that an economy of 50 to 
60 per cent. is obtained. Ver- 
sailles has the advantage over 
Paris. however, of possessing 
exceptionally wide, straight ave- 
nues with very little traffic, 
thus allowing the machines to 
work constantly at their maxi- 
mum efficiency. Paris is one 
of the most crowded cities in 
Europe, and except in the early 
morning the sweepers cannot 
work to their full capacity. 

The De Dion Bouton sweeper 
and waterer is a machine with 
motor under a _ bonnet, the 
driver behind, and water tank 
on the rear platform. The 
brush is placed diagonally 
across the machine, between 
the two axles. The motor is 
an ordinary type of four-cylin- 
der cast in pairs, the bore and 
stroke being 3.5 and 4.7 inches, 
and the nominal horsepower 
18. Control is reduced to the 
operation of a throttle. So 
far as the drive is concerned, 
the machines follow the gen- 
eral De Dion Bouton design. 
There is a plate clutch, three- 
speed gearbox and transverse 
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Upper—One of the rotary street sweepers in use in Paris. This 


is of the De Dion Bouton type. 


Lower—Partial side view of one 


of the motor-driven street sweepers, showing the driving mechan- 


ism of the rotary brush 


Control features of one of the motor-driven street sweepers now 
In use on the streets of Paris and Versailles. The driver can oper- 
ate all the important control levers from his seat and the minor 
adjustments sometimes necessary are all readily accessible 
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cardan shafts to the rear 
wheels. These latter are fitted 
with twin rubber tires, the 
front wheels having single 
rubber tires. 

There are four main water 
outlets to be used according to 
the different classes of work 
to be undertaken. At the rear 
is a transverse sprayer through 
which the water flows by grav- 
ity on the opening of a cock. 
This is only made use of in 
narrow streets having insuffi- 
cient width for the front spray- 
ers to work to advantage. From 
the pump, at the extreme rear 
of the chassis, there is a left 
and right hand main feed pipe 


passing under the chassis and 


going to the circular section 
sprayers projecting beyond the 
front of the frame. On each 
feed pipe is a by-pass for the 
washers, these being branches 
from the main pipes with their 
extremity near the ground, 
just ahead of the brush, and 
fitted with a valve which can 
only be opened by the driver 
getting down. from his seat. 
Also on one of the main feed 
pipes is a by-pass to the pul- 
verizer, this being a fine spray 
nozzle near the ground. 

The whole of the mechanism 
is carried on a sub-frame the 
full length of the main frame, 
and it is at the end of this sub- 
frame that the centrifugal 
water pump is mounted. The 
pump is driven by a propeller 
shaft having a sliding pinion 
on its forward end brought 
into engagement, by the use of 
a lever, with one of the gear- 
set pinions. The operation is 
practically the same as chang- 
ing gears. With the pump 
working, the operator with- 
draws either one or both of 
the piston valves at the inlet 
end of the two main delivery 
pipes. This delivers water 
to either left or right-hand 
pipes, or both. If street water- 
ing has to be done, the piston 
valves in the front sprinklers 
are withdrawn, either together 
or separately, admitting the 
flow to the sprayers. These 
sprayers are cylindrical hous- 
ings having a series of fine 
holes on one-half of their cir- 
cumference. On the outside of 
the cylindrical casing is a semi- 
circular guard which can be 
rapidly made to completely or 
partially cover the outlet holes. 
The two guards have separate 

(Continued on page 1078) 
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Fig. 1—Job order, the master form of the system. Every department has a copy 
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Klaxon Factory System Seen 1% Detail 


Material and Labor Expense Recorded on Nine Forms— 
Standardization of Nomenclature and Labor Expenditure 


past various systems used for recording materials and 

labor expended in the automobile service plants of 
diverse large firms, THE AUTOMOBILE proposes to describe below 
a simple yet efficient recording system of an up-to-date acces- 
sory manufacturing plant. Assuming that a plant of this na- 
ture has a yearly output retailing at a total of $1,000,000, it is 
obvious that every operation must be under the positive con- 
trol of the management so as to make maximum economy pos- 
sible. To illustrate this, suppose that by proper methods 25 
cents may be saved on each article made by the company and 
that.the output of the company is 20,000 pieces a year. The 
saving in this case would amount to $5,000. On the other hand, 
if the saving is possible, but is not realized, due to circumstances 
unavoidable or avoidable, the company may justly calculate that 
it loses $5,000 yearly which otherwise would go to pay dividends 
on its capital stock. 

The system which will be taken up below is that of the 
Lovell-McConnell Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J., manufacturer of 
Klaxon, Klaxonet and Klaxet horns. Roughly speaking, the 
system and its various record forms may be divided into two 
parts, the recording of material and that of labor. There are 
five blanks for the handlng of materials and for the recording 
of the cost of labor. It may be said in this connection that only 
productive material and labor are recorded by this system. 


Use of the Job Order Blank 


Suppose that a lot of 6,000 Klaxon horns is to be made within 
a specified time. The principal order for this purpose is issued 
from the main office over which the manager presides. For 
this principal order or job order, as it is called, the form, Fig. 
1, is used. This is a wide sheet, 11.25 by 9 inches, printed black 
on white paper and punched along the left edge so as to fit into 
a binder. The office, when filling out this order, prepares one 
original and such carbon copies as are needed, one going to each 
factory department affected. The office fills out the form 
as follows: On the first line, marked Name of Appliance, is 
written: 6,000 Klaxons. The date on which the order was 
given, the order number, the names of the various parts and the 
quantity required of each, are also filled in. The Date Completed 
space allows for recording the date of the day on which the order 
is returned to the office complete. The office also names the ma- 
terials for motor casings, armature laminations and windings, 
etc. This having been done, the job order and all its copies 
are sent to the stockroom. The Date Completed space allows for 


A FTER having explained and described repeatedly in the 


recording the date the order is returned to the office complete. 

The stockroom foreman goes over the list, and in the space 
marked Amount in Stock he states the quantity of each kind 
of material stored at the plant. This information is entered on 
the original and on the copies of the job order; at the same 
time the materials which are in stock and usable for the job 
are tagged with a job number and put on a special rack, styled 
the reserve rack. Then all the sheets are sent back to the 
manager’s office, and purchase orders are made out for the ma- 
terials which are not in stock. At this time the carbon copies 
are distributed to the various departments, informing their 
foremen in advance of the work which they will have to have 
carried out during the next few weeks or months, as the case 
may be. 

The purchase order which is sent out from the purchasing 
department to the dealer furnishing the company with a cer- 
tain class of material or parts, is shown in Fig. 4. The blank 
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Fig. 2—Requisition form to purchase department 
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is 7.75 by 6 inches, and there are three copies of this blank 
filled out, each being printed on paper of a different color. One 
copy goes to the dealer, the other to the stockroom and the 
last to the office. In making out this order the purchasing de- 
partment enters on it the name of the dealer who is to furnish 
the material, his address and how the goods are to be shipped. 
All the orders issued by the purchase department are num- 
bered censecutively, the copies bearing, of course, the same num- 
ber as their original. The number of the job for which the 
material is required and the date of desired delivery are also 
stated on this form. In a space between the two double rules 
the material is specified, and the treasurer of the company signs 
the order. When the latter has been acknowledged by the ad- 
dressee, this is marked on the office copy and the same ap- 
plies to a possible promise of delivery on the part of the dealer 
as well as the first and second follow-up letter. 





ORDER ON STOCK CLERK 


Date. Job Order No......... 





MATERIAL 








Material Issued by... 





Received the above 














Fig. 5—Material order from department to stockroom 
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Fig. 3—Foundry order used between office and foundry for metal casting Jobs Fig. 4—Copy of the company’s purchasing order 
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When the material is delivered to the company it is checked 
by the stock clerk against the order and the invoice, and is 
tagged with the number of the job for which it is reserved; the 
invoice is sent to the office. Now, as the various departments 
require the materials they need to carry out their shares of 
the job, they call on the stockroom to issue the materials to 
them. For this purpose the foreman of each department fills 
out the order to the stock clerk, Fig. 5. This form is 85 by 
5.5 inches and comes in pads being printed black on colored paper, 
a copy of different color paper being used for each department. 
The foreman of the department keeps a carbon copy of the 
blank as his own record. When the material has been de- 
livered to the department employee by the stock clerk, the 
former signs the order as a receipt. 

The requisition, Fig. 2, is used by the various department 
heads for miscellaneous materials required, such as_ specified 
drills, tools, etc. The blank used for this purpose and here 
shown is 7.75 by 4.5 inches. Upon the receipt of the requisi- 
tion, the purchasing department either makes out a purchasing 
order for the material, or if it has been ordered already, sends 
out a follow-up letter. 

In case the stockroom receives more material than was or- 
dered this material is kept by the company and stored in the 
stockroom on the so-called free rack, which is opened for the 
use of any department. The clerk, however, who is in charge of 
the stock, uses wherever possible the material on the free rack 
for the job orders, as they come up, so that the free stock is 
kept down to as small as possible a quantity of materials. 


Foundry Jobs on Special Order 


When foundry work is required, the manager’s office fills 
out the foundry order, Fig. 3, which is designed along similar 
lines as the form, Fig. 1. The sheet is 11.25 by g inches. 
The metal to be used is checked and the pattern number, number 
of pieces required, job number and foundry order number are 
entered on this sheet. The foundry foreman after having 
done his work records on the order the number of pieces made 
and their total weight after which the form is sent to the of- 
fice and the material to the stockroom. 

Coming to the labor recording system, the clock card and the 
daily time slip are the fundamental forms used. The former is 
a weekly record, and is illustrated in Fig. 9. The blank is 3.5 
by 5.5 inches and besides spaces for the number and name of 








Fig. 6—Workers’ dally time slip 
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Fig. 7—Wage receipt form blank 


@ The daily time slip, used to account for the portions of the 
total working time of each man, as given by his clock card, is 
designed to give every point of information relating to this phase 
of factory work, making an exact account thereof possible. 


@ By the use of the two forms shown above, the question of an 
exact payroll is being solved to mutual satisfaction of both the 
company and the force. These two forms, together with the 
weekly clock card, constitute an efficient time-checking system. 


@ The receipt for wages paid out to the worker is a fit example 
of how small trouble, which often is the cause of large 
nuisances, can be avoided. No worker having signed a slip such 
as this will come back and claim that he did not receive his pay. 


DAILY COST SHEET 
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the employee is marked for an entry of his total wages earned 
during the week and the deductions made for the sick bene- 
fit and the Klaxon Savings and Aid Association, a body organized 
for mutual assistance among the men. The clock card provides 
spaces for stamping three starting and stopping times a day on it. 

As to the distribution of a man’s working time, this informa- 
tion is obtained by means of the daily time slip, Fig. 6. This 
form comes in pads of 7.38 by 3.75 inches, being printed black 
on colored paper, a different color being used for each depart- 
ment for simplicity. Exact information including whether a man 
works on a time or piece basis is thus obtained and the slips 
of all the men are turned into the office at evening. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that the company 
is making earnest and well-directed efforts toward a standardiza- 
tion of nomenclature of the various working operations car- 
ried on in the shop. The management recognizes that as long 
as different men style one operation as boring, drilling and 
whatever other names are used in the different shops, there is 
no way of getting away from misunderstandings in the com- 
pany’s office where the cost sheets are figured and made up. 


Making Up The Daily Cost 


In the office the information is transferred from the daily time 
slips to the daily cost sheet, Fig. 8, which is kept in a binder. 
This sheet is 8.75 by 11.5 inches, printed black with red and 
blue rules on white ledger paper. Of course as many cost 
sheets as necessary are used every day. Under Name, the exact 
part name is entered, and the job number is also written on the 
form. The lower portion of the latter is divided into eleven 
columns, each of which has three small divisions marked Date, 
Pieces and Cost. In filling out the daily cost sheet, the office 
clerk doing this work writes into the square space on top of 
a column the standardized name of the operation, for instance: 

Casing, Drill and Tap. 

Under this heading all the time spent by any worker of the 
factory in carrying out this operation on a job order during the 
day before is recorded, together with the number of pieces 
produced in that time and with the wage paid for that work. 
In this manner the full amount of any kind of part made in 
the shop is ascertained and this number must be identical with 
that of the pieces paid for on the previous operation. Any 
discrepancy arising causes an immediate examination of the situ- 
ation to clear the problem. Likewise, this cost sheet makes 
possible the establishment of standards of cost for the produc- 
tion of any part or parts of the devices made by the company. 

The day before pay-day each man receives a wage-receipt blank, 
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Fig. 8—Daily cost sheet giving the working operations of all men and their cost 
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Fig. 7, a yellow slip with black print, 4.5 by 2.5 inches. Be- 
fore receiving his money, he signs the slip and exchanges it for 
his pay envelope. 

In order to keep up a general discipline in the factory, the 
company has prepared a leaflet giving rules and regulations 
for its workers, Fig. 10. The same is 9.75 by 6 inches and 
gives complete instructions with regard to the work, payments 
and various points of order which must be rigidly adhered to. 
Each man receives a copy of this leaflet when starting in his 
position, and if he needs another copy, he may, of course, obtain 
the same from the office of the company. 


Forms Adapted To Their Purpose 


Close inspection of the various forms brings out their adapta- 
bility. For instance, the job order blank is so designed that the 
manager in his office, getting reports from the stockroom and the 
various factory departments, is able to have this information put 
on the job order original; the result is that this information is 
always at hand and it is not necessary to send for various de- 
partment heads or clerks in order to find out things which, by 
proper communication, could have been forwarded to the man- 
ager’s office days or weeks earlier. Likewise, it is possible at any 
moment to figure up the full cost of the whole job or part of it. 

The daily cost sheet likewise opens up new perspectives. First 
of all it makes possible the standardization of cost of even the 
smallest of shop operations. Here is a practical and useful 
example of shop records. Cost standards having been arrived 
at, the time needed for the making of one unit part at average 
cost may be analyzed according to the rules of motion study and 
waste motions on the part of the workers may be elimifiated. It 
goes without saying that once the nomenclature has been stand- 
ardized this will also influence the design of the daily cost sheet. 
It will, of course, prove a saving of time if the various working 
operations are printed on cost sheets instead of being written. 

Finally, the idea of the reserved stock rack and the free rack 
will commend itself to more than one factory manager. 
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Fig. 9—Workers’ weekly clock card 


@ This clock card for shop workers as used at the Klaxon 
plant contains a number of details comparing favorably with 
cards used in various other works and well worth consideration. 
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TIME CARDS 
_Each individual is to ring his own tim 
card when starting or stopping work, The’ 
payroll will be made up sath rages of; 


previous day. 





PAY DAY 


Pay day is Wednesday, and payment 
will be made for the week ending on the 
previous Saturday. If Wednesday is a 
holiday, payment will be made on the 


OVERTIME 
For overtime till midnight payment 










0 provide its employees with comfort- 
“able surroundings and the codperation of 
OU employees is requested, in order that 
best results may be obtained. 


































the time as shown on the time cards mee 
Deductions will be uade-en tee tatiet Eee e 
quarter hours. One minute’s tardiness / 
js- sufficient to cause the loss of oné 


quarter hour’s time. 













A. M. to 12.00 M., and 12.30 P, M, t 
5.30 P. M. on week days, except § 

days. On Saturdays from 7.00 A. M. t¢ 
1.00 P. M. On Saturdays the power will 
shut down at 12.45 P. M. to give machine a 
operators an opportunity to clean rch 
machines. Employees who do not rue ik 
machines: are to continue working till % 
1.00 P, M. 


DAILY TIME SLIPS 
Daily time alips are to be made out t 





day’s work. They must. be-on the fored 7 
man's desk not later then eight o'clock 





will be madé at the rate of time and a 
quarter. After midnight and for Sun- 
day and holiday work at the rate of time 
and a half. 


SMOKING 

Smoking is positively prohibited in the 
factory at all times. It is permitted during 
noon hour in the foundry, boiler house or 
yard. 

WASH-ROOM. PRIVILEGES 

Employees must keep all clothing in 
the wash-room. The wash-room will be 
kept locked and entrance to the same 
during working hours can only be gained 
by presenting a permit. duly signed by 
your foreman. 


OILY WASTE 


Oily waste must not be left laying 
around, but is to be put in the receptacles 
provided for it. 














Lovell: ‘McConnell Mf Company 


Newark, 








Fig. 10—Copy of company’s rules-and-regulation leaflet distributed to workers 
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Choosing a Color Scheme 


Lighter Shade Should Be Used on the 
Chassis Than on the Body in a 
One-Color Scheme 


N choosing a one-color scheme for the car, it is always in 
| order to use a lighter shade for the chassis than is employed 
upon the body. A better-balanced appearance will invariably 
result. When, for example, a deep ultramarine blue is selected 
for the panels of the car, with the upper parts of the body black, 
the chassis should carry the light shade of ultramarine blue. 
Stripe the chassis with a 1-4-inch line of black and at each edge 
of this stripe run a fine line of gold. Stripe the dark blue panels 
with two 1-8-inch lines of the light shade of ultramarine blue 
and run a fine line of gold between the two. This yields a 
charming color effect. 

Another method of using blues on the car consists of deep 
blue for the door and main side panels, and a medium deep 
shade of the same blue for the chassis and upper panels of the 
car. Paint the moldings black and stripe the chassis with a 
broad black line split at the center with a single line of gold. 

In greens, Brunswick green, deep, for the main body panels, 
with black upper panels, and black moldings, with double fine 
lines of black run around the green panels makes an ideal com- 
bination. The chassis should be painted the light shade of 
Brunswick green with striping lines of black. 


Silk Green Is Very Popular 


Silk green is probably the most popular green for this season 
among owners attracted by smart coloring. Use for example, 
medium silk green for the body panels, dark shade of same color 
for the narrow upper panels, and light shade for the chassis. 

Stripe the body panels with double lines, 1-8-inch wide, of 
black, with a fine line of gold running between the two. Stripe 
chassis with fine lines of black 1-2 inch apart and in this center 
space cast two fine lines of gold 1-16 inch apart. Have the up- 
holstery to match the body panels, and the effect will prove ad- 
mirable. 

Napier and thistle green are soft toned, magnificent greens, 
and upon the heavier type of car they offer splendid effects. 
Paint the main body panels in either of these two greens and 
for unique effects run vertical 1-inch stripes 1-5 inch apart, of 
darker green, or if so preferred, of lighter green, directly across 
the panels. Paint the upper panels either black or a very deep 
shade of the main panel green: Paint all moldings black. Give 
the chassis a light shade of the same green, and stripe with the 
deep panel green. 

The main scheme of coloring for the automobile at the pres- 
ent time consists of colors in the main dark and fine without any 
sharply contrasting color such as the reds or maroons or lakes 
might afford. 

Dark warm browns for touring cars and runabouts are much 
in evidence this season, and they really do produce fetching ef- 
fects wher: artistically placed upon the surface. Place the dark 
shade of tan brown on the upper or narrow body panels, the 
medium shade of same color on the main body panels, and light 
shade for the chassis. Thus you have a graduated color scheme 
which brings the shades into proper relation to each other. Paint 
all body moldings black and use for the panels and for the 
chassis .375-inch lines of black, edged with very fine lines of 
gold. Quite the same scheme may be effectively employed in 
using Manila or Oriental browns, two exceedingly popular 
browns. 

For a particularly high-colored blue withal strikingly bold and 
beautiful, adapted for the light runabout and a light class of 
touring cars, cobalt blue, light, for the main body panels, with 
moldings black, and cobalt blue, extra light, for the chassis, with 
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gold or aluminum striping, done principally in fine lines, yields 
something in the way of colors quite out of the ordinary. 

A new comer in the field of lake pigments is the lovely Jap- 
anese crimson lake over which the ladies in autodom linger in 
genuine feminine adoration. This is a wonderfully deep, lum- 
inous pigment suitable for big touring car decoration. A very 
effective way of painting the car in this color is to use the deep 
shade for the main body panels, the light shade for the upper 
panels and the chassis, and to paint the moldings black, and em- 
ploy black lines for the striping. Fine lines of gold look attrac- 
tive upon this color. 

The fact that the lake pigments are rapidly increasing in favor 
for use upon the automobile, and especially for touring cars, 
serves to interest the car owner in these colors as never before. 

To develop striking, yet harmonious combinations with the 
lakes, paint the main panels of the car English scarlet lake, deep, 
upper panels English purple lake, chassis English crimson lake. 
All moldings to be painted black. Again, paint the upper panels 
black, large panels Munich lake, medium shade, and chassis French 
carmine, moldings to be painted black, with black lines of striping. 

Another way consists of painting the main panels English scar- 
let lake, upper panels French carmine with chassis same color. 
Moldings to be painted English purple lake. Striping lines on 
both body and chassis to be in black and gold lines. 

Another very popular combination is made by painting the 
large body panels English purple lake, upper panels and chassis 
English crimson lake, moldings black. Lines of striping to be in 
aluminum. 

Returning to the green pigments, one of the superb greens of 
the season is olive green, a shade instantly attractive. This is a 
soft, warm, brilliantly toned green. Give upper panels plain 
black, large panels deep shade of the green, and chassis a light 
shade of same color. Moldings to be in black, and striping lines 
to be French carmine. 

English rose lake of deepest shade for the upper panels, 
medium shade for the large central and back panels, and the 
lightest shade for the chassis, the lines of striping to be in 
French black; moldings painted in same color. 

All these lakes are very largely transparent, and to be effective, 
they must be used over ground colors brought up with great 
care and enriched to an extent only surpassed by the actual lake 
coat itself. Over such grounds it is good practice to apply a 
single coat of the selected lake mixed to dry and flatten out 
without any gloss. Then for the final coat thin some of the lake 
with turpentine in which condition add sufficient rubbing varnish 
to give the mass a good, substantial gloss. Handled in this man- 
ner there is developed a color display which for elegance and 
luxurious effects cannot be surpassed. 

All colors will appear richer and finer if they are used in con- 
nection with varnish, as varnish colors, for the final color devel- 
oping coat. If the surface is brought up clean and smooth, with 
the feel of velvet, and given one or two coats of the color diluted 
with turpentine to dry flat without luster, the final color coat will 
need to carry only sufficient pigment to stain the varnish. 


Color Combinations for Big Cars 


Dark and medium cobalt blue, dark shade for the body and 
medium share for the chassis, both being striped with double 
fine lines of white or gold, also give a rich and durable effect 

In brown, the tan color, dark shade for the body and light 
shade for the chassis, striped with a .375-inch line of black edged 
with fine lines of gold form an excellent combination. 

In the gray, battleship and monitor gray are perhaps the most 
widely liked. If brought up carefully to a finish they are among 
the exceedingly durable colors. They make exceptionally pleas- 
ing colors for big cars. 

For a seven-passenger touring car, French gray, deep shade 
for body and medium shade for chassis, striped with a .25- 
inch line of light French gray and this line edged with fine lines 
of gold, gives great service and a very attractive appearance. 
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Among the New Books 


Numerous Works Treating of the Auto- 
mobile and Kindred Subjects of In- 
terest Are S pring Offerings 


seem at first glance to be foreign in subject matter to 

the automobile and consequently to many of our readers, 
a further inspection brings out the fact that all of the works 
considered are in some way related to either the car itself, its 
accessories or to some phase of the wonderful industry which 
has been built up around it. 


A LTHOUGH some of the books reviewed herewith would 


List or AUTOMOBILES SHOWING MopeEL Tyre oF Bopy AND LIsT 
PRICE WITH HorSEPOWER AND COLLISION INSURANCE RATINGS, 
published by the Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd., of 
London. 55 John street, New York. Issued to interested 
parties by the Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 

This little handbook contains the names, models, horsepower 
and collision classification of practically every motor-driven 
vehicle. This book used in connection with the rate sheet will 
immediately tell anyone the amount of insurance required on 
any given vehicle. 


Tue Gas, Petro: anv Or Enatne, Vol. II by Dugald Clerk and 
G, A. Burls, members of council of the Institution of Auto- 
mobile Engineers, published by John Wiley & Sons, New 
York City. 838, 5.5 by 8.75-inch pages, with 478 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $7.50. 

Three years have been spent in the preparation of this volume, 
and this length of time has elapsed since the first volume was 
published. In the present book there are twelve chapters. Chap- 
ters I, 2, 5 and 12 are by Dugald Clerk, chapters 7, 8, 9 and 11 
are by G. A. Burls. The remaining chapters were written in 
collaboration. The work has been arranged in such a manner 
that it represents the views of both authors in combination, cach 
subject touched upon having been dwelt upon in a joint dis- 
cussion. 

Chapters 1 and 2 treat of the development of two- and four- 
cycle motors and describe the problems which have come up in 
design and how they have been solved or unsolved as the case 
may be. Chapter 3 deals with the development of the ignition 
system; chapter 4 describes governors; chapter 5 touches upon 
gaseous fuels; chapter 6 deals with the volatile fuels; chapters 
7 and 8 take up the design of former and existing types of 
gasoline engines; chapter 9 is devoted to carburetion; chapters 
10 and 11 discuss oil engines and chapter 12 is devoted to the 
future of internal combustion motors. 

The chapters are all exhaustive on the particular subject to 
which they are devoted and the entire work is of value as a ref- 
erence book. 


AUTOMOBILTECHNISCHES HANpBUCH, 7th edition, illustrated; by 
Dr. Ernst Valentin, with assistance of ten other engineers; 
952 pages. Published by M. Krayn, Berlin W 57. Price, 
4.50 Mark. 

This work, in its edition for 1913, enters upon nearly all those 
questions related to automobile construction and engineering— 
including motorboats and motorcycles—which are omitted, for 
being too specific, from the general engineering handbooks. It 
contains opinions as well as data; in most cases well separated, 
however. A table of logarithms and a recapitulation of mathe- 
matics and physics, sufficient for those who are only rusty but 
not for learners, add to its practical value. The illustrations are 
drawn from textbooks and from material furnished by the Ger- 
man industry. Current topics, such as valveless motors, silent 
chains and gears, worm drive, are included in the treatment. 
The print and the illustrations are too small for comfort and 
clearness, and for this the low price can compensate only in part. 
For engineers and mechanics in this country, the book may in 
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many instances have a special value as a means for keeping 
abreast of German technical nomenclature, as in most instances 
it is handier and more definite and conclusive in this respect than 
a dictionary, though of course not so complete. The chapters 
on traffic and legislation should be of interest to all touring in 
Germany. 


Tue Autocar IMPERIAL YEAR Book, 1913, for circulation in the 
colonies over seas and abroad, published annually by Iliffe 
& Sons, Ltd. London, Eng., 112, 12 by 8-inch pages, il- 
lustrated. Boards, 2 shillings, 6 pence. 

This work is a review of the automobile situation of the world 
in general and England in particular as it stood at the beginning 
of the year. The trend of modern development is studied by 
taking up particular parts of the car and pointing out what has 
been done during the year of 1912. Not only the engine, but 
the details of coach work are touched upon and the develop- 
ment pointed out. A complete data table covering 20 pages is 
given in which are included all the important details of the best- 
known cars in the world which are on the British market. An 
interesting department of the issue is the history and the rec- 
ords of Brookline track. A study of the lighting systems and 
starters now on the market is also of special interest. This 
work can be read to advantage by any member of the trade or 
anyone else who wishes to keep in touch with the British in- 
dustry. 


Tue A. B. C. Fiscat HAanpsBook, published by Free Trade Union, 
25 Victoria street, London, S. W. 262 pages 5.5 by 85 
inches. Paper, 1 shilling. 

The Fiscal Handbook, 1913, contains complete statistics of 
British foreign trade over a period of years. These statistics 
are based on the declarations of importers and exporters of the 
goods under their respective classifications as verified by the cus- 
toms officials at the various British ports. The figures on ex- 
ports are automatically checked because the exporter must de- 
clare specifically whether the goods imported are of foreign or 
British manufacture and in case of a‘ mis-statement is liable 
to penalization. As for imports, the value of all goods arriving 
in Englarid and declared as mentioned are included in the im- 
port figures under their various classifications, except personal 
luggage, ships and military stores, packing cases and a large por- 
tion of the jewelry imported. Many interesting facts may be 
learned from the Handbook. Of particular interest to the auto- 
mobile world, however, are the figures on automobiles, parts and 
chassis given on pages 150 and I51. 


TRADE MarkK Laws OF THE WorRLD AND UNFAIR TRADE. By B. 
Singer, published by the author, 30 Church street, New York, 
or National Life Bldg., Chicago. 700, 6 by 9-inch pages, 
bound in buckram, $5. 

This work gives a digest of the trade mark laws of every coun- 
try of the world. The registration of trade marks of popular and 
standard classes of merchandise has become tremendously im- 
portant of late years, owing to the keen rivalry among the na- 
tions of the world. A registered mark protects the manufac- 
turer as well as the owner against those who seek to imitate the 
production of a certain article. Trade mark laws of different 
countries vary to such an extent that it is necessary to anyone 
engaged in international commerce or who markets an article 
which he desires to protect against foreign imitators. 


An Expensive ExpertMent. By Reginald Pelham Bolton, au- 
thor of Building for Profit, Motive Powers, etc., published 
by the Baker & Taylor Co., New York City. 281, 5 by 8- 
inch pages. Cloth, $1.25. 

This is the story of a wasteful method of securing power 
which was adopted by a Canadian province, in utilizing the 
Canadian Niagara. “In 1897,” states the author, “the city coun- 
cil of Toronto applied to the legislature of Ontario for permis- 
sion to enter upon municipal ownership and operation for elec- 
trical service.” The result of this was what the author calls the 
Great Experiment. How this experiment worked out and its 
result in the loss to the public is interestingly told by the author 
in a clear, concise manner. 
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Ignition Used onthe 1911 Ohio— Detecting Acetylene Leaks—Securing Proper 
Valve Timing—New J ersey Law in Effect—Ford Lights Do No Damage— 
Proper Adjustment of Ford Vibrator—T rouble Caused by Dirt in Gasoline 


Splitdorf Ignition on Ohio 1911 


DITOR Tue Avutomosite:—Will you kindly explain the 
KE Splitdorf ignition system as used on the 1911 Ohio 40? 
St. Louis, Mo. E. H. K. 

—On the 1911 Ohio cars the model B and model D Splitdorf 
magnetos were used. These magnetos are absolutely the same 
except that the model B has three permanent magnets and the 
model D has two. These are low-tension magnetos. That is 
to say, the armature of the magneto has but one winding and 
the current is raised to a high voltage by passing it through a 
transformer having a low and high-tension winding similar to 
that of an induction coil for batteries. This brings the current 
to a point at which the tension is sufficient to cause the spark 
to jump across the gaps in the plugs against the resistance of the 
gas compressed in the cylinders. 

In addition to using the current from the magneto the trans- 
former also acts as a spark coil by using the breaker mechanism 
of the magneto as a circuit breaker to interrupt the battery cur- 
rent. The battery current is used for starting purposes or for 
an emergency. The distributor is used to bring the current thus 
used to the spark-plugs. This gives a dual system with one set 
of plugs and both systems are controlled by a switch on the 
dash. 

In Fig. 2 a full wiring diagram is given for the models B 
and D magnetos. By arranging the wiring in the manner shown 
in this diagram the system above described is operated. 

With a system of this kind you have always a reserve in case 
the magneto should ever get out of order. The batteries would 
not be disabled through any disarrangement that could possibly 
occur under ordinary circumstances. 
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Fig. 1—Apparatus used for detecting the existence 
of a leak in the acetylene line 














Locating Acetylene Gas Leak 


Editor THe AutomosiLe:—I have been troubled by the gas 
tank on my car running down without using the lamps. I think 
there is a leak somewhere in the line but I have been unable to 
find it. I would like to find out two things, first if there is a 
leak and second how to locate it. I am not positive about there 
being a leak as it might be that I have used the lamps more than 
I think and that I am mistaken in my calculation as to how long 
I have had them lit, but if there is a leak I want to find it. I 
know acetylene is traceable by an odor but I have not been able 
to smell any escaping gas along the pipes. What method do 
they use in garages for determining whether or not there is a 
leak? 

German Valley, N. J. GAS-LINE. 

—You can readily determine whether or not there is a leak by 
using the simple apparatus shown in Fig. 1. This consists of three 
pieces of rubber tubing, a three-way pipe connection, and a glass 
U-tube. The burners of the acetylene lights are removed and 
the ends of the rubber tube placed over the projecting pipe as 
shown in the illustration. The valve on the gas tank should be 
closed while this is done. Some water is now placed in the U- 
tube but not enough to completely fill it. The needle valve on 
the gas tank is slowly opened until the water in the U-tube is 
lifted to the position shown in Fig. 1. The valve is then closed 
and the U-tube watched. If water drops to the same level in 
both branches there is a leak. The leak can be found by mixing 
up a thick soapsud solution and covering sections of the pipes 
and tubing especially at the joints. The leak will be detected 
by the bubbles. 


Timing Intake and Exhaust Valves 


‘Editor THe Automosite:—In timing the exhaust valves and 
intake valves by means of a rod put in priming cups, where 
should the exhaust close and intake open; giving it in inches or 
part of an inch of the stroke? Also the difference in a 4-inch 
stroke, 4.5-inch stroke and 5-inch stroke; or, are they timed 
alike? Are the firing points the same on the battery as magneto 
in setting? What is the correct firing position for the piston on 
a 4-inch stroke, 5-inch stroke and 5.5-inch stroke? 

Newark, N. J. Joun WILLs. 

—It is impossible to do a good job in timing the valves of a 
car by measuring with a rod in the way you suggest because 
the measurements are so small at the beginning and end of the 
stroke as compared to a number of degrees of revolution of the 
crankshaft. The timing should be done by measuring the de- 
grees on the flywheel. It is easy to divide the circumference 
of the flywheel into 360 equal parts and to lay out the timing as 
accurately as desired instead of relying on micrometer measure- 
ments in thousandths of an inch when measuring by means of 
a rod. For instance, 5 degrees past upper dead center on a 
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Fig. 2—Method of wiring model B Splitdorf magneto and model D Splitdorf as used on the Ohio 1911 


12-inch flywheel would mean that the piston had gone down on 
its stroke a distance of .0457 inch. This would be rather hard 
to measure correctly. This same distance measured around the 
circumference of the flywheel would be .5236 inch. This is more 
than ten times what you would have to measure on the rod 
through the cylinder and therefore gives you about ten times 
the chance of being accurate. It is much easier to measure .52 
inch than it is .04 inch in the first place and a difference of .o1 
inch in the case of the .52 would not be serious while with the 
04 inch it would be a 25 per cent. error and would be serious. 
The idea of measuring timing in the way you suggest should be 
abandoned. 

Open the compression cocks on the motor and turn it over 
until cylinder No. 1 is on the exhaust stroke. Revolve the 
motor slowly, then until the piston in this cylinder reaches 
upper dead center. This you can tell by means of the rod in 
the compression cup hole. Mark the rod at the point where the 
piston is at upper dead center or, in other words, when the rod 
is lifted as high as possible. When you have got this point 
located exactly and you are sure that you are right, center- 
punch the flywheel and some mark on a part of the stationary 
part of the engine near it so that you will know that when these 
two marks are directly opposite each other the piston in 
the No. 1 cylinder is on upper dead center. After you are sure 
the marks are in line correctly and that the piston is really on 
upper dead center, center punch on the flywheel alongside the 
mark you have made, 1-U-C. This will signify that cylinder 
No. 1 is on upper dead center. 

You have now made a definite point from which you can 
start your timing operations. Before you can do anything else 
you will have to know what part of the circumference cor- 
responds to 1 degree, because in this kind of measuring work 
dimensions are given in degrees and not inches. A degree is 
1-360 of the distance around the flywheel. If you have a 12-inch 
flywheel each degree is .1047 inch; on a 14-inch wheel each de- 
gree is .12508 inch. This is practically 1-8 inch. 

The cams being made for your car you will have to arrange 
the opening and allow the closing of the valves to fall as it will. 
Turn the motor over slowly until the flywheel has turned 10 
degrees. This will be 1.047 or 1 3-64 inches on a 12-inch wheel 
or 1.2508 or 1 1-4 inches on a 14-inch wheel. At this point the 
inlet valve on No. 1 cylinder should start to open. At this 
point put another mark on the flywheel opposite the mark 
which was opposite the 1-U-C mark that will now be 10 degrees 
around to the right as you face the motor. This mark shows 
where the inlet valve on cylinder No. 1 starts to open and should 
be marked I-O-r. 

The next point to locate is the opening of the exhaust valve 





on the No. 1 cylinder. Turn the crank slowly around to the 
right on the suction stroke, while the inlet valve will remain 
open and then around on the compression stroke and down on 
the firing stroke until you reach a point 40 degrees in advance 
of lower dead center. At this point the exhaust valve should 
start to open. If you have an L-head motor the cams will be 
on one shaft and when you have set the first one you will have 
no control over the others, but will have to let them fall as they 
come. With a T-head motor, however, you can set the exhaust 
valve in the No. 1 cylinder. On a 12-inch wheel 40 degrees will be 
4.188 inches, or 4 3-16 inches, and on a 14-inch wheel it will be 
5.032, or 5 I-32, inches. This distance is measured around the 
circumference as described. The point on the flywheel that falls 
opposite the mark on the fixed part of the motor should be 
labeled E-C-1. 

The inlet valve should close 30 degrees after lower center 
and the exhaust valve should close 5 degrees after upper dead 
center. These points should be marked on the flywheel the same 
as the others and also the timing of the other cylinder. For 
instance, where the exhaust valve of No. 3 cylinder closes the 
mark used would be E-C-3. 

The timing on the different motors you mention will all be 
the same when referred to the degree system and you will not 
have to bother with the differences in stroke as these are auto- 
matically taken care of. In each case the maximum firing point 
advance should be 37.75 degrees before dead center, or 6 7-32 
inches on the flywheel. 


Jersey Law Requires License 


Editor THe AutomosiLe:—1—Could a boy of fifteen under 
any circumstances in New York and New Jersey procure a 
driver’s, owner’s or chauffeur’s license? I can pass any examina- 
tion that could be put to me. Another question as to whether a 
boy can drive if accompanied by his father (the owner) ? 

2—I would also like to know what compression is generally 
used on special racing cars; also the piston clearance and the 
amount of clearance at top and bottom of stroke, 7. ¢., amount 
of taper in cylinder. 

New York, N. Y. Frep H. WELLs. 

—1—The law in New Jersey as now in force on this subject 
is as follows: 

The Commissioner of Motor Vehicles shall be authorized, 
and full power and authority are hereby given to him to license at 
his discretion and upon payment of the lawful fee, any proper 
person of the age of 18 years or over to be a motor vehicle 
driver, said commissioner or his agent having first examined 
said person and being satisfied of his ability as an operator, 
which examination shall include a test of the knowledge on 
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Fig. 3—Incorrect methods suggested by reader for throwing horn 
and magneto out of circuit 


the part of the said person of such portions of the mechanism 
of motor vehicles as is necessary in order to insure the safe 
operation of a vehicle of the kind or kinds indicated by the 
applicant, and the said applicant having demonstrated his ability 
to operate a vehicle of the class designated; provided, that 
it shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles to 
grant licenses to persons between the ages of 16 and 18 years 
who, by reason of their exceptional ability, the Commissioner 
deems proper to be licensed, such persons to be licensed only 
by the Commissioner after a personal examination held under 
his immediate supervision; and the said Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles may, in his discretion, refuse to grant a license to 
drive motor vehicles to any person who shall, in the estimation 
of said Commissioner, be an improper person to be granted 
such a license; and the said Commissioner shall have power 
to grant a registration certificate to the owner of any motor 
vehicle, application for registration having properly been made 
and the fee therefor paid, and the vehicle being of a type that 
complies with the requirements of this act. But it shall be 
lawful for the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles to refuse reg- 
istration to any vehicle that, in his estimation, is not a proper 
vehicle to be used upon public roads and highways of this 
State. 

2—The compression pressure on racing cars averages about 
80 pounds to the square inch. The piston clearance on these 
cars varies with the bore of the car but is very close to .o1o 
inch at the top, about .co5 inch at the bottom and .008 inch 
at the rings for a 4.5-inch engine. 


Ford Vibrator Not Adjusted Right 


Editor Tue Automosite:—I have a Ford touring car model 
T 1910. It has not been run over 5000 miles arid has just been 
taken down to see what caused a knock. We found the magneto 
was touching thirteen of the fields, due to slight endwise motion 
in the main bearings. I had new bearings put in at the garage, 
but the motor will not run on the magneto, except for a little 
while running idle. It then stops and will not start on magneto. 
The magneto will light a 6-volt lamp. In fact, it will make the 
carbon glow slightly when spinning by hand. Is there anything 
the matter with this magneto? Have the repair men assembled 
the motor with too much clearance between magneto and fields? 
What is the proper distance of this clearance? Why does the 
magneto light up a lamp and the motor will not start or run 
on it? The garage man says magneto is no good; if so, why 
does it generate from 4 to 6 volts. 

Athol, Mass. Georce T. Britis. 
—The fact that the magneto will light a 6-volt lamp shows 
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The trouble is not in the magneto 
‘These are not adjusted correctly 
The correct clearance is 1-54 or 


that it is in good condition. 
at all but in the vibrators. 
and should be attended to. 
.o18 inch. 


Lights Detract from Power 


Editor Tue Automosie:—I am the owner of a Ford T 1912 
Roadster which I am equipping with electric lights to be run 
from the magneto. What voltage and candle power lamps 
would you advise me to use? Will lights of this kind injure 
the magneto in any way? Does the 1913 magneto produce any 
more current than the 1912 or is it just about the same? 

Modesto, II. K. L. Nirone. 

—The lamps to be used in connection with a system for the 
Ford car should be of the 6-volt type and develop about 10 
candlepower. The use of these lamps will not injure the car 
or the magneto in any way but will have the effect of reducing 
the power while the lamps are in use, because the spark given 
by the magneto will be weaker. When the lamps are taken out 
of the circuit the power will be just as good as before. It is 
merely a matter of whether or not you desire to sacrifice a 
small amount of power for the use of the lamps. The 1913 
magneto does not produce any more current than did the 1912. 
They are the same. 


Dirty Gas Line Causes Trouble 


Editor Tue AutomoBILe :—I—What might be the trouble witha 
motor of the four-cycle type which runs nicely when at a mod- 
erate speed idle, but which stalls as soon as the throttle is 
opened and the load put on it? Sometimes opening the throttle 
has the same effect as cutting the ignition. Then as the throttle 
is closed to its former adjustment the engine resumes its smooth 
even running. But if the throttle is very slowly opened up it 
will attain to a high speed and if kept racing by slipping the 
clutch the car may be hauled for quite a distance. At other 
times it pulls very nicely. I have been unable to find any 
trace of this trouble. 

2—What is the advantage of wrapping leaf springs with tape? 
I have frequently noticed the springs of racing and test cars 
so bound. Would it be any material help on a car in ordinary 
service? 

3—Have sleeve valve motors of the Knight type been used 
to any extent in racing? Will this motor not heat more 
readily than the poppet valve type on account of two additional 
walls between the combustion gases and the water? 

Bridgeville, Pa. L. J. Bowman. 

—1—Dirt in the carbureter or in the gasoline can be the 
cause of trouble which is of a particularly mystifying nature. 
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Fig. 4—This method of wiring would cause magneto to deliver 
current through batteries and horn. It Is Incorrect 
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The gas enters the float chamber of the carbureter very slowly 
and the result is that if there is a sudden demand for an extra 
supply of fuel such as would be the case where the throttle 
is opened quickly or the motor is called upon to pull against 
a stiff grade, the result is that there is not enough fuel to 
meet the demand and the motor dies. You have no doubt 
noticed that if you close the throttle for a short time while the 
car is running along and then open it again the motor will start 
all right and run for a short time before it stops again. 
The best way to remedy the trouble would be to take off the 
carbureter and clean it out. This can be done very nicely by 
compressed air if you are anywhere near a garage where 
they maintain pressure. The gasoline should be drained from 
the tank and the air shot through the gasoline feed pipe. To 
save future trouble in this respect always strain the gasoline 
through chamois. The garage man often protests against this, 
stating that there is a strainer in his line, but to be on the 
safe side it is better to use the chamois. 

2—Springs are wrapped with tape to render them stiffer. On 
racing cars and on cars that are run over the roads at high 
speed on test work it is not desirable to have the more delicate 
spring action that is required in a car used for pleasure. In 
fact, such a suspension would be detrimental, as may readily 
be seen, because where the car is not slowing down for any 
bumps in the road, with a sensitive suspension the car would 
be jumping all over the road. Where shock absorbers of the 
friction type are used the friction member is drawn up much 
stiffer. It would not be of any use to a car in ordinary service 
unless you desire to go at high speed over country roads. 

3—The Knight-equipped cars have figured prominently in 
many of the races held in Europe. In the last Belgium Grand 
Prix race a Knight car scored a victory. The results of that 
race were as follows: 





Car Bore and Stroke Cyl. area Speed imposed 
Minerva (Knight motor)....... 3.1 x 4.8 3 liters 40 m.p 
ee EE een es Ee a 2.8 x 4.7 2 — 35 ” 
Mercedes (Knight motor) ...... 3.9% $.5 Ae. ** 44.4 “ 
SO re errr nr ee a7 Sa | iia | * Bae 
Laee-Peugect: s0s'cscccrcee as.6 ae 3 Mi 40 is 
SOMROUEEE 6 pccdowcdssrens «ae 3 40 7 
German (valveless) - 3.6x5,9 4 ba 43 - 
Dh scr cadbacians i eenalectieue 3.2 x 5.5 3 . 40 
Dit: Ii, sddda chine ante ea ee are mae 2.9 x 4.7 apis 35.5 : 
Is 6.0.55 we Ud rew Weak oecmae 3.5 x 5.5 ae..* 42 $ 
PRs bots naceur en wets Seurs 3.7x4 Ye 39.9 "= 


Knight motors do not show any 
lubrication is properly attended to. 


tendency to heat up if the 


Installing Secret Control Switch 


Editor Tue AutomosiLe :—As I have been perpetually bothered 
by small boys who take a fiendish delight in hearing my electric 
horn and who are not adverse to running down the horn bat- 
teries, I intend installing a small switch that will throw the horn 
out of circuit when I leave the car. 

I live in New York City and often use the car in a business 
way, leaving the car outside my office building for perhaps 2 or 3 
hours at a time. During this time I am generally undergoing 
quite a strain on my nerves because I worry for fear some 
one with a love of automobiling and a small conscience may 
make off with the car. I worry, in fact, so much over whether 
the car will or will not disappear that I cannot keep my mind 
on my work while the car is standing outside. I intend to fit 
a small switch that will take care of this also. 

It struck me that it would be a good scheme to combine the 
two switches into ome so that I will merely have to throw the 
secret switch when leaving the car and the horn will be out 
of circuit and the magneto short-circuited at the same time. To 
do this requires a little fancy wiring and I have thought out 
two schemes, Figs. 3 and 4, which I submit for your consid- 
eration. Are both of these correct or if only one of them 
which is correct and why? 

New York City. GoTHAMITE, 

—Both the methods that you suggest are wrong as may be 
seen if you will trace through the wiring diagrams. Taking first, 
that shown in Fig. 3, you will notice that the magneto is per- 
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Fig. 5—Correct method for installing secret switch of two-point 
type to throw horn and magneto out 


petually short-circuited through the horn: The current would 
run from the magneto through the horn and then back to the 
magneto through the ground. As long as the magneto is 
grounded you should not ground any other circuit that can in 
any way communicate with the magneto because if you do the 
magneto will surely be short-circuited and you would not be able 
to get a spark at the plugs. In fact the magneto would probably 
blow out the windings of the horn if you should spin the motor 
while connected up in this manner. 

The plan that you outline in Fig. 4 is also bad. You will 
notice that the horn batteries and the horn close the circuit 
which you intend to break by means of the switch. The high- 
tension current would pass through the batteries and the horn 
and then to the plugs, closing the circuit. If the car was run- 
ning on the magneto and you intended to stop by opening the 
switch which breaks the magneto circuit, or rather which is sup- 
posed to, the magneto would be forced to send the current 
through the batteries and the horn. This would probably burn 
out the horn. 

The correct plan is that shown in Fig. 5. As you may see a 
two-point switch is used. This is no more complicated than a 
one-point as it can be of the type that is either in one circuit 
or the other. When one circuit is closed the horn is in circuit 
and so is the magneto. When the switch is thrown over the 
magneto is short-circuited and the horn circuit is broken. 


Lamp Dimensions and Candle Power 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE :—Would you please give me the volt- 
age, amperes required and candlepower of a set of standard 
Edison base passenger-car lamps? 1 would also like to know 
the diameters. 

Altoona, Pa. READER. 

—The following table will give you the data you require on 
standard Edison base lamps. By adding up the amperage of 
the lamps you intend using you will be able to tell what your 
battery requirements are. 

DATA ON STANDARD EDISON BASE LAMPS 


Efficiency 
Watts Per 
Candle Amperes Candle 
Style Location Diameter Voltage Power Required Power 
1. Head 2 1/16” 6 15 2.5 1 
18 3.0 
21 3.5 
24 4.0 
2. Head 14%” 6 9 1.5 1.00 
12 2.0 
15 2.5 
18 3.0 
3. Rear or side 1” 6 1.5 0.31 1.25 
4. Rear or side %” 6 1.5 0.31 1.25 
2.0 0.42 
3.0 0.63 
5. Rear or dash %” 3 1.0 0.42 1.25 
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Continental Meets Demand for Light 51x 


























Two views of the Continental motor, showing design of magneto drive manifolds and vaive covering 


ELIEVING that the 1914 season will be featured by a de- 

B mand for light sixes, the Continental Motor Mfg. Co. 

has brought out a motor especially designed to take care 

of that class of car. This motor is to be known as the 6P, and 

the company has provided itself with jigs and fixtures to meet 
the demand for this type of engine. 

According to Continental practice the motor has been designed 
to be used independently or in the form of a complete power 
plant of unit construction with a multiple-disk clutch and three 
or four-speed selected gearset. 

The motor has a bore of 3.75 inches and a stroke of 5.25 
inches, giving a rating of 34 horsepower under the S. A. E 
rating. The cylinders are of the L-type cast in two blocks of 
three, giving a motor which is very short for a six-cylinder type. 
It will go under a 40-inch hood without crowding and the total 
weight, inclusive of flywheel and regular equipment, is but 600 
pounds. 

Three-point suspension is used with this power plant, thus 
avoiding any twisting strains on the crankcase. The pivot sup- 
port is located at the front of the motor and is supplied with a 
bronze bushing and a lubricator so that there will be no chance 
of wear and noise at this point. The intake gas passage is 
cored inside each block cylinder and allows the use of a simple 
Y-shaped intake manifold. 

To further carry out the idea of the designers in having a 
simple exterior, the valve action has been completely inclosed by 
two metal covers, each of which is held in place by a single 
wing nut. The covers can be quickly removed and act as a 
silence feature besides protecting the action from dirt and dust 
and permitting the stems and tappet rods to operate with plenty 
of lubrication. 

Considerable latitude is allowed the car manufacturer in that 
any of the standard forms of equipment may be fitted. The 
motor can accommodate any type of magneto, dynamo or igni- 
tion and lighting device. It is also designed for either right or 
left drive and center control. The crankcase is built to accom- 
modate any type of cranking motor mounting. 

The oil is circulated by means of a gear pump, with positive 
multiple feeds, which forces the oil directly to the three main 
bearings, whence it is returned to the reservoir in the crankcase. 
The overflow from the front main bearings falls into a pocket 
in the timing gearcase, in which the large sprocket on the crank- 
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Silent chain starting drive mounted in timing gearcase 


shaft and the silent chain is partly submerged. This carries oil 
up to the timing gears and lubricates all the bearings on the 
front end of the motor. In order that all the wells under the 
different connecting-rods be supplied with oil constantly and in 
equal amounts, the lubrication is forced by the gear pumps to 
each one of the wells in which the connecting-rods dip, so that 
an absolutely constant level is retained at any motor speed and 
under any condition of road travel. 

Another noteworthy point is the silent-chain drive for start- 
ing purposes which runs in the timing gearcase. The chain runs 
in a constant bath of oil and is noiseless. It also drives the 
pump and commutator shaft and possibly an electric generator 
when not doing duty as an engine starter. The timing gears are 
helically cut. 

The water circulation is well cared for by a powerful cen- 
trifugal pump, which pumps the cooled water directly under the 
valves to the hottest point. , 
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in the way of a block motor. ‘This motor is made in 

either the six or four-cylinder type, and has several new 
features of prominence. Important among these is the fact that 
the exhaust manifold is cast integral with the cylinders. This 
gives the motor an exceptionally clean appearance and great 
neatness, the only exterior moving parts being the fan and the 
pump and magneto shaft. 

The motor has a bore of 4.125 inches and a stroke of 5.5 
inches. The cylinders are cast in one block and are of the 
L-head type. The valves are all on the left side of the motor. 
The opposite sides of the motor are shown at the bottom of this 
page, and it will be noted that the intake manifold enters the 
cylinder casting on the side opposite the valves. The exhaust 
manifold is contained in the cylinder casting along the valve 
side of the motor, as may be seen in the smaller of the two 
accompanying illustrations. The manifold terminates in a flat 
flange at the rear end of the block casting and is at this point 
connected to the regular exhaust pipe. The terminating flange 
is rectangular in shape and a bolt is located at each of the four 
corners for the purpose of attaching the exhaust pipe. 

The valve action is fully inclosed by a single cover plate which 
extends the entire length of the motor just below the exhaust 
manifold. It can be removed by turning two wing nuts, thus 


T 4 Milwaukee Motor Co. has brought out something new 
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Left side of Milwaukee motor, showing pump 





Milwaukee Giales Exhaust with Cylinders 
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exposing the entire valve mechanism. On the same side as the 
valve cover plate and located just below it in the crankcase of 
the motor is the centrifugal water pump. The water enters the 
block casting at the forward end and is carried through by the 
pump action to the manifold, which is bolted on the top of the 
cylinder casting, as shown in the illustration. 

Three-point suspension is used on this motor, two supporting 
points being at the rear at either side of the crankcase and the 
third, a universal trunnion is located at the front of the motor 
behind the timing gearcase. This effectually protects the crank- 
case against racking strains due to the twisting of the frame. 
The pistons are 5.125 inches in length. Each carry three piston 
rings .25 inch wide. These are beveled at the end and are 
ground on the side to make a good joint with the piston. The 
piston pins are driven into the piston and oscillate in a bushing 
at the end of the rod. Above each boss is a small pocket to 
catch the oil that drips from the piston head. 

The lubrication is by constant-level splash. When the motor 
is not running the oil in the crankcase is all in the bottom of 
the oil pan and the flywheel housing, except what remains in 
the four splash troughs under the lower ends of the connecting- 
rods. When the motor is. running the oil in the flywheel hous- 
ing is picked up by the wheel and carried to its top, where it is 
thrown off by centrifugal force into a pocket on the side of the 
housing. From this point it runs along a square channel .375 
inch in width, which is cast in the crankcase and is deposited in 
the splash troughs. The oil level may be determined by a 
pointer attached to a float operating in a guide. 

The crankshaft bearings are three in number, and from front 
to rear measure 2.75, 3.125 and 4.5 inches in length. They are 
all 2 inches in diameter. The rear bearing cap is 
held in place by four through bolts, The center 
and front bearings are held in place by two 
through bolts each. 

The gearset and clutch are contained in a bell- 
shaped casting which is a unit with the aluminum 
crankcase. The clutch is made up of twenty-five 
large and twenty-four small steel rings .0625 inch 
thick by .75 inch wide, bent at an angle of 20 degrees. It is of 
the customary disk clutch design. The gearset is carried on ball 
bearings and has three forward speeds. 
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Right or Intake side of Milwaukee block six motor, Illustrating simple manifold, magneto drive and unit construction 
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Quadruplex Carbureter Has Four Jets 


means of mixing the gasoline with air. Carbureters of 

the multiple-jet type and each of the four points of mix- 
ture has a separate jet. The carbureter, in fact, might be called 
a multiple-venturi type because there is a venturi-shaped passage 
around each jet. Fig. 2 gives the sectional view of the car- 
bureter and also a view through each of the four jets. 

The carbureter has an eccentric-float feed. The float is not 
circular as is customary but only extends part of the way around 
the hemispherical bowl which forms the float chamber. Another 
unusual point is that the gasoline enters directly through the 
bottom of the float bow! at its central point. The needle valve 
controlling the flow of the gasoline is located on the axis of 
the hemisphere forming the float chamber and is controlled by 
the customary lever arrangement which keeps the gasoline at its 
proper level. This part of the mechanism is clearly illustrated 
in Fig. 2. In the main section of the carbureter is shown the 
number 1 jet, A. This is the primary point of mixture and con- 
stitutes the fuel feed at low speed. The gasoline passes from 
the float chamber up the vertical passage to the jet which is 
shown located in the venturi. This jet corresponds directly to 
the needle valve in the ordinary type of carbureter and is directly 
adjustable by means of the slotted-screw head at the top of 
the needle. The primary mixture is drawn directly through the 
cored passage to the intake manifold and is unobstructed, save 
by a web in the carbureter casting through which the priming 
rod passes. 

At very low speeds or when running idle the primary jet takes 
care of the carburetion. When the throttle is entirely closed 
the gasoline passes through a bypass D just above the primary 
venturi. This leads directly to the intake and is designed to be 
sufficient to run the motor when the butterfly throttle is entirely 
closed. 

After the motor reaches a low intermediate speed, the second 
jet B comes into play. This jet is regulated by gravity. The 
valve is lifted off its seat by the suction induced in the inlet 
passage when the throttle is opened. The weight of this valve 
is fixed and should not be changed except at the factory. The 
adjustment, however, of the spray nozzle at the number 2 jet 
may be regulated in the same manner as that of first jet. As 
will be seen by close study of the illustration, the needle valve 
governs the supply of gasoline coming up through a central 
cored passage. The gasoline, after flowing past the needle, goes 
through small holes pierced in the needle-valve retaining tube. 
These holes lead directly into the narrowest part of the venturi 


[*: Quadruplex carbureter, as its name implies, has four 


opening. In this manner gasoline is taken from several points 
in the venturi opening and an atomizing effect is secured. The 
other needle valves in the other three jets are arranged in- the 
same manner. When the gravity-seated valves are lifted the suc- 
tion falls on the small holes in the venturi and the gasoline spray 
is drawn from them and rushes through the intake passage and 
mixes with the fuel taken from the primary jet. 

The supplementary jet B and the primary jet A are the only 
ones requiring adjustment when the installation of the car- 
bureter is made. Auxiliary jets C and D are set at the factory 
and require no change. It will be noted that the weighted 
valves B, C and D each operate under a different suction on ac- 
count of their different weights. The mixtures furnished by 
each of the jets vary in richness and the jets are so designed 
that the proper mixture will be formed for any given speed. 
The three gravity valves are of different weights and when giving 


























Fig. 1—Exterior of the quadruplex carbureter, showing hemispherl- 
cal bowl 





Fig. 2—Section through the Quadruplex carbureter iiiustrating the four venturi passages and jets 
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Side view of the Motokart, showing its size as compared to 
its driver 


tie maximum power of the engine all of them will be lifted. 

The carbureter has no springs or cams and the only adjust- 
ment is for gasoline. Each of the four needle valves has num- 
bered micrometer graduations operated from above by a screw- 
driver, and when once set the same adjustment can always be 
again reached by noting the numbers and recording them. The 
micrometer adjustments are shown in the plan views above the 
sections. The carbureter is furnished with a hot air intake 
mouthpiece clamped around the exterior of the carbureter and 
provided with a priming butterfly valve in the outlet to assist 
in starting in cold weather. The outlet is also arranged for the 
attachment of a flexible metal hose which can be led in almost 
any direction to the exhaust manifold upon which a hot air box 
is installed. 


Paris Sweepers Save 12 to 60 Per Cent. 
(Continued from page 1065) 


control and very rapid action, so that it is possible for the oper- 
ator to instantly cut off the flow of water to avoid splashing 
pedestrians. 

The water pump is engaged by means of a short lever on the 
right-hand side of the driver’s seat. Pivoted at the base of the 
dashboard are four levers. Two of these operate the piston 
valves at the inlet end of the main feed pipes, and the two others 
a similar pair of valves at the sprinkler end. These four being 
opened to the required degree, the operator confines his control to 
the guards. 

The rotary brush is placed diagonally under the chassis. Diag- 
onally across the frame from the differential housing to a point 
immediately to the rear of the dashboard, is a horizontal shaft 
driven by worm gearing from the differential, and having a bevel 
pinion at its forward end. The worm and worm wheel within 
the differential housing are constantly in mesh, but the horizontal 
shaft carries a dog clutch by which the movement can be inter- 
rupted through the operation of a side lever. This lever, which 
is placed immediately to the left of the driver, serves both to 
engage and disengage the clutch and at the same time to raise 
and lower the brush. The bevel pinion at the forward end of 
the diagonal shaft engages with another pinion having the same 
number of teeth on a vertical shaft just outside the frame mem- 
ber. At the base of this shaft is a second pair of bevel gears 
having respectively twelve and eighteen teeth, the driven pinion 
being mounted on the brush shaft. The relation of the sets of 
gears is such that the brush revolves at one-ninth the speed of 
the road wheels. As the brush has to be raised and lowered at 
frequent intervals, and has also to be regulated for height as the 
bristles become worn, the vertical shaft is telescoping and is also 
incased by a couple of telescopic tubes. As a final protection, a 
leather boot is placed around the entire shaft. 
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New Light Delivery. Car 


The Motokart Is she Fiset Furs 
Wheeled Vehicle of This Type 
To Appear on the Market—It 
Is Designed for Use in Cities 


delivery motor vehicles on the market, it remained for 

the Tarrytown Motor Car Co., Inc., to bring out the first 
four-wheel light cat especially designed for -urban parcel de- 
livery service. This car is adapted to the delivery requirements 
of butchers, grocers, dairymen, bakers, laundrymen, florists, 
milliners, etc. An idea of the size of the machine may be gained 
from the accompanying illustration, which also indicates» the 
light but durable construction used. Seeking for a trade name 
for the vehicle which would be distinctive, the company adopted 
the original word “Motokart.” 

The power unit of the car consists of a two-cylinder motor 
with cylinders 3.625 by 4 inches which delivers 10.53 A. L. A. 
M. horsepower. Cooling is effected by the thermo-syphon sys- 
tem. The transmission of the power is by means of a friction 
drive which provides a wide range of speeds and at the same 
time precludes the possibility of stripping gears, one of the great- 
est troubles when inexperienced drivers are given charge of de- 
livery cars using the gear type of transmission. 

In appearance the car somewhat resembles the motorcycle or 
cyclecar types of motor delivery vehicles, the main difference 
from the modtorcycle consisting in the use of four wheels in- 
stead of three. As may be seen in the illustration, the driver 
is seated at the rear of the parcel box directly over the rear 
axle. 

The operation of the car is extremely simple and all actuating 
levers may be seen in the illustration, comprising the pedal for 
the clutch, the steering column and wheel and the lever for 
changing the speed on the friction disk mounted underneath the 
steering wheel. 


Large Parcel Box 


The machine has a pressed steel frame, the wheelbase being 
65 inches while the tread is 44, the designers having given con- 
siderable attention to keeping the car as small as is logically 
possible in order to facilitate handling in crowded streets. How- 
ever, the dimensions of the parcel box have been made as large 
as the size of the vehicle permits, being 48 inches long, 34 inches 
high and 32 inches wide, the cubical area of the box being 30 
square feet. The load capacity of the vehicle is 400 to 500 
pounds. 

The body used is of metal and the spring suspension is de- 
signed to protect fragile merchandise, the springs themselves be- 
ing of the semi-elliptic type 26 by 2.5 inches. The easy riding 
qualities of the car are enhanced by the use of wire wheels and 
pneumatic tires, the lightness of the vehicle insuring low tire 
and maintenance cost. 

As may be seen from the illustration, the car is fitted with 
mud-guards over each, wheel and with a step at the side for the 
entrance of the driver. ‘The gasoline tank is carried under the 
seat, while the cooling water tank is contained in the upper 
part of the rear portion of the parcel delivery box. Access to 
the parcel box is through doors at the front, the interior of the 
box permitting of various shelf arrangements to suit the con- 
venience of demands of various trades. 

The company has established a factory at Tarrytown, N. Y., 
its New York office being at 1790 Broadway. It is expected that 
deliveries will be begun not later than June 15. The price of 
the machine is $400. 


A LTHOUGH there are a number of light, three-wheeled 
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An interested gathering of engineers watched the conclusion of the 300-hour run of the Packard motor 
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Full Report of Packard Motor Test 


Details of the Motor Per- 
formance During 300-Hour 
Run Given Out by A.C.A. 


EW YORK, May 20—The complete report of the 300-hour 

N test of a Packard motor by the testing laboratory of the 
Automobile Club of America was given out this even- 

ing by Herbert Chase, laboratory engineer, and is printed in full 
herewith. This report shows that the motor made a non-stop 
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Chart of the brake horsepower run to determine maximum 





run for 300 hours, the only stop that actually occurred during 
the test being one of 45 seconds caused by air in the gasoline feed 
pipe, but as this stop was not due to the motor the run must be 
considered a non-stop one. 

During the test the motor showed an average horsepower of 
35.7, the crankshaft speed averaging 1,208 revolutions per minute. 

Fourteen hundred and thirty eight gallons of gasoline were 
consumed, or an average of 4.79 gallons per hour, this being 
equivalent to .134 gallon per horsepower-hour. In weight the 
gasoline consumed amounted to 8,671.4 pounds. It was of 63 
Baumé gravity, or a specific gravity of .727. 

During the 300 hours 321.9 gallons of lubricating oil were 
used, or 1.07 gallons per hour of test. By weight the oil 
amounted to 2,319.5 pounds. During the first part of the test 
Invader crystal medium oil was used and during the last part 
Polarine. 

The average temperature of the water entering the cylinder 
jackets was 125 degrees Fahrenheit; the average temperature of 
the water leaving the jackets was 140 degrees. Instead of using 
the car radiator a water tank, as customary in all motor tests, 
was employed. 4% 

The report shows that two adjustments of the exhaust valve 
tappet on No. 1 cylinder, one at the 147th hour and the other at 
the 152nd hour. Two spark-plugs were replaced, one at fo6th 
hour, the other at the 128th hour. The screw covers above cer- 
tain of the valves were tightened. The screws which fasten the 
air valve cage of the carbureter were tightened once during the 
run. 

The report shows that during the test the throttle was wired 
wide open from start to finish and the spark at the full-advanced 
position. 

The motor was a Packard 1914 38-six, familiarly known as 
the Packard small six. Its bore and stroke are 4 by 5.5 inches, 
and has an S. A. E. rating of 38.4 horsepower. 

According to the rules governing the test, printed in full in 
Tue Automosite May 1, page 926, a preliminary series of short 
tests of 3 minutes each was made to determine the maximum 
horsepower of the motor, which showed 44.9 horsepower at 1,533 
crankshaft revolutions per minute. During the duration test of 
300 hours the rules called for an average horsepower of more 
than 70 per cent. of this, in other words, the average horsepower 
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for the 300 hours was to be somewhere above 31.43 horsepower. 

The horsepower chart reproduced herewith shows the power 
curve for the entire 300 hours, the vertical lines marking the 
time off into 5-hour intervals. According to this chart the low- 
est horsepower mark appears at the 1o6th hour at which time 
the first spark-plug was changed. The changing of the second 
plug at the 128th hour does not show any drop in power on the 
chart. Slight downward projections on the power curve are 
shown at the 147th and also at the 152nd hour, when the tappet 
was being adjusted. 

The official record of the tests shows that it began at 10:43 
Saturday night, May 3, and was completed at 10:43 Friday after- 
noon, May 16, exactly 12.5 days. Running a motor at an average 
crankshaft speed of 1,208 crankshaft revolutions per minute 
gives a total of 21,744,000 revolutions. Were the motor running 
in the car at this speed and with the gear ratio used it would be 
averaging slightly in excess of 37 miles per hour and during the 
300 hours would cover a mileage of 11,100, Roughly calculating 
it is 4,000 miles from New York to San Francisco, so that this. 
test in mileage is equivalent to twice across the continent and 
from New York to beyond Salt Lake City on the third trip. 

The complete report follows: 

“This is to certify that the Technical Committee of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America has tested the Packard motor, manu- 
factured by the Packard Motor Car Co., with the following 
results : 

“ENDURANCE RuN—The motor ran continuously with wide-open 
throttle and fully-advanced spark for a period of 300 hours at 
an average speed of 1,208 revolutions per minute. During this 
interval the average brake load at 1 foot radius was 155.1 
pounds, giving a resultant average brake-horsepower of 35.7. 
The lowest horsepower reading for any 15-minute interval dur- 
ing the entire 300 hours was 28.7. 

“The total fuel consumed during the run was 8,671.4 pounds, 
equivalent to 1,438 gallons, an average consumption of 081 
pound (0.134 gallon) per brake-horsepower-hour. 

“The total oil consumed was 2,319.5 pounds, equivalent to 
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321.9 gallons, an average of 1.07 gallons per hour. . (See chart 
No. 1 and Table No. 1 for record of power variation.) 

“Runs aT Various Speeps—Prior to the endurance run a 
series of short runs, each of 3 minutes’ duration, with throttle 
wide open and spark set for maximum power, was made to de- 
termine the maximum power of the motor. ome 

“The maximum power developed was 44 horse#@uer at 1,533 
crankshaft revolutions per minute. (See Table No. 2 and Chart 
No. 2 for record of torque and power at various speeds.) 

“PARTICULARS REGARDING Motor—The motor, which is desig- 
nated by the manufacturers as model 13-38, is of the four-cycle 
type having six cylinders of 4-inch bore. The stroke is 5.5 
inches. The valves, which are of the poppet type, are all located 
on the same side of the motor and are actuated from a single 
camshaft. 

“The weight of the motor, including flywheel, pump, fan, car- 
bureter, all manifolds, magneto and complete ignition system, 
self-starter, motor, clutch and its casing, brake starter and 
clutch, pedal levers and half of universal joint, was 973.-pounds. 

“LuBRICATION—The motor was not taken down for examina- 
tion, but the owners state the lubrication is accomplished as fol- 
lows: A gear pump draws oil from the sump and delivers it to 
the main bearings under pressure. From these it flows through 
the hollow crankshaft to the big-end bearings and thence to the 
wristpins through pipes attached to the connecting-rods. The 
oil is also delivered to the cylinder walls for lubrication of the 
pistons passing through a valve which in the normal operation 
of the car is opened and close by the accelerator pedal. During 
this test the valve was wired wide open. 

“The exhaust from the motor was smoky and considerable car- 
bon deposits were observed on the exhaust valves after the test. 

“Two different brands of oil were used during the test, namely, 
Invader crystal medium and Polarine. 

“Furt—The fuel used during the test was gasoline having an 
average specific gravity of 63 degrees Baumé, equivalent to .727 
specific gravity. 

“CARBURETION AND IGNITION—The Packard carbureter was 
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Chart showing the performance of the motor during the 300 hours, plotted on average horsepowers at each half hour during entire run 
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used, while the ignition was furnished by a Bosch model 5 DU 6 
magneto. ; 

“CooLING AND Exnaust—The motor was cooled during the 
test by water circulated by a centrifugal pump. The average 
temperature of the water entering and leaving the motor was 
enheit and 140 degrees, respectively. 

»exhausted through a 30-inch length of 2-inch 
pipe into an expansion chamber having a 3-inch standard pipe 
outlet. 

“During the endurance test a blower was used to direct 
upon the motor a blast of air having a velocity of about 30 miles 
per hour. The fan, which is regularly used with the motor, was 
also kept in operation. 

“The average temperature of the air during the test was 68 
degrees Fahrenheit; and the average barometer readings 29.19 
inches of mercury. 

“ADJUSTMENTS.—The following adjustments were made dur- 
ing the 300-hour run.* 

“During the 147th hour the lock nut on the exhaust valve tap- 
pet of No. 1 cylinder was found to be loose and the tappet in 
such position that the valve did not seat properly. The tappet 
was screwed down and locked. It was later found that this 
tappet had been set for more clearance than it had at the start 
of the test. It was consequently reset at 152d hour, to its 
original position, where it remained to the end of the test. 
While this adjustment was being obtained the power fell mo- 
mentarily, but aside from this the adjustments did not result 
in any greater variation in the power developed than were re- 
corded during periods when no adjustments were made. 

“Two spark plugs were replaced without stopping the motor. 
One during the ro6th and one during the 128th hour. 

“The screw covers above certain of the valves were tightened. 

“The screws which fasten the cage containing the carbureter 
air valve in place were also tightened once during the run. 

“A slight leak around the gland on the water pump was pres- 
ent during the greater part of the test, but no adjustment thereof 
was made.” 





F. R. Hutton, 
Chairman Technical Committee. 
Hersert CHASE, 
Laboratory Engineer. 
The table below shows the story of the endurance test and 
the preliminary power test. Pressure on the fuel was often re- 
quired even while the strainer was absolutely clean. The pres- 
sure on the fuel varied between atmospheric and 2 inches of mer- 
cury during the 300 hours. 





*Interruption of the gasoline supply due to air in the feed pipe during the 
60th hour caused the motor to stop for approximately 45 seconds. ince 
this stop was not due to any fault of the motor the run is considered con- 
tinuous under the rules. 
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Time, Fuel 
a Con- 
sumed, 

Lbs. 

9:45:35 | 147.9 
2:48:00 | 146.6 
46:20 | 145.4 
45:05 | 149.0 
45:15 147.1 
45:15 | 143.1 
45:05 144.5 
46:20 | 149.0 
45:10 145.7 
45:20 | 142.6 
45:35 135.4 
46:40 146.2 
53:00 133.2 
45:10 | 140.4 
47:00 | 144.6 
45:20 | 145.5 
49:45 144.9 
46:10 | 133.7 
47:30 | 139.0 
7:51:20 | 147.4 
45:00 | 144.4 
47:00 140.8 
46:05 | 128.6 
45:45 146.4 
46:05 146.9 
45:30 | 143.3 
46:00 146.0 
:45:30 | 146.6 
46:25 146.7 
10:46:00 | 144.5 
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Total | 
| Fuel Hours 
| _Con- Run 
| sumed, 
Lbs. 
4774.3 155 
} 4920.9 160 
| 5068.2 165 
|} §217.2 170 
5364.3 175 
$516.4 180 
5660.9 185 
5810.9 190 
5955.9 195 y 
6098.5 200 
6235.0 205 
6368.7 210 
6508.1 215 4 
6660.9 220 
6805.4 225 
6950.9 230 
7114.7 235 
7248.4 240 
7393.4 245 
7556.1 250 
| 7710.5 255 
7851.1 260 
7979.6 265 
8126.0 270 
8272.5 275 
8415.8 280 
8555.9 285 
8702.5 290 
8849 .6 295 
8994.1 300 
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| es H | A ne Hour Average 
Hour | Average r | our verage | } 
BAP.- | BAP.- 
Hr. | Hr. 
| Aa RI: EER 
om | | | | | | | | | | 
From | To iR.P.M.|B.H.P.| Lbs. | Gals. ] From | To mew pa, Lbs. .|| From | To R.P.M.|B.H.P. 
| | } 
— | =e ae 
1 
o | 8 | 1213 | 38.7 | a1 | .134 |] 202 | 108 | 1209 | 36.7 | .80 201 | 205 | 1207 | 34.6 
6 | 20 | 1195 | 38:1 | :82 | 2136 || 106 | 120 | 1215 | 35.5 | 185 | 210 | 1220 | 34.4 

414 | 15 | 1179 | 37.8| :82 | .136 || 414 | 115 | 1203 | 35.0 | .76 211 | 215 | 1211 | 35.0 
16 20 | 1207 | 37.3} .80 133 || 116 | 120 | 1208 | 36.0 | .82 | 216 | 220 | 1205 | 34.8 
21 25 | 1199 | 37.2) .85 142 || 121 | 126 | 1208 | 35.7 | .82 221 | 225 | 1202 | 34.3 
26 30 1202 | 37.4 .79 .131 |} 126.) 180 | 1200 | 35.5 | .84 226 230 | 1219 | 33.9 
31 35 1207 37.1 84 .138 |} 181 135 | 1213 35.5 .80 | 231 235 1219 | 34.8 
36 40 1212 36.7 81 133 136 | 140 | 1213 36.4 65 | 236 240 1217 | 35.8 
41 45 | 1210 | 36.4 .81 134 || 141 | 145 | 1201 | 36.1 | .75 241 | 245 | 1206 | 35.4 
46 50 | 1200 | 36.5 82 136 || 146 | 160 | 1208 | 35.7 | .80 | 246 | 250 | 1215 | 35.0 
61 55 | 1211 36.4 78 130 161 165 | 1204 } 35.1 84 | 261 266 | 1221 | 35.3 
56 60 1219 | 36.2 79 131 || 156 160 | 1211 anon . 83 256 260 1215 | 35.1 
61 65 | 1221 |.35.8| .84 141 || 161 | 165 | 1210 | 35.4. .82 261 | 265 | 1212 | 35.2 
66 70 1209 | 35.6 | :79 131 || 166 | 170 | 1224 | 36.3 | .82 266 | 270 | 1211 | 35.0 
71 756 | 1208 | 36.1 77 128 || 171 | 178 | 1209 | 35.4 | .83 271 | 275 | 1207 | 34.9 
7% |. 80 | 1202 | 38.9 79 132 || 176 | 180 | 1207 | 35.2 | .81 276 | 280 | 1209 | 35.3 
81 85 | 1208 | 36.9 77 128 181 186 | 1211 34.9 .83 281 285 | 1205 34.5 
86 | 90 | 1211 | 36.9 | .81 | .134 || 186 | 190 | 1208 | 35.0 | .85 | 286 | 290 | 1210 | 34.4 
91 95 | 1192 | 36.5 | .78 130 || 191 | 195 | 1200 | 34.8 | .84 | 291 295 | 1216 | 34.0 
96 100 1190 | 36.5 78 129 || 196 200 | 1198 | 34.6, .82 296 300 | 1211 34.1 

} il | | 
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Lbs. | Gals. 


tenrenes| 


ner | Rev. ‘| Toraue items 
on, | per 8. 
| Min. | Ft. | HP. 
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| 
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3 612 210.8 | 24.3 
3 970 193.2 | 
3 1191 179.6 | 40.7 
3 |} 1533 153.5 41.9 
3__| 1870 | 115.5 | 41.1 
Gasoline | . 
Consump- Temperature F 
tion per acket 
B.H.P.-Hr. ater 
Lbs. (Gals. | In | Out | Range 
0.87 |.128 |125 152 7 
0.81 135 |124) 145 21 
0.77 |.128 {121 140 19 
0.79 |.131 |122] 138 | 16 
0.85 |.141 |123) 137 i4 














B.T.U. | B.T.U. per 
Lbs. | r Min. to 
min. to 


Min. | Jackets Work 








eae. 4 1043 
1764 1513 
2679 1728 


2864 1905 
+ 910 1745 
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/\dcessories 
for the Automobilist 


F devised by the L. A. Williamson Co., 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. The device is known as the Flexilyte, 
Figs. 1 and 2, and is constructed to serve as a trouble- 
hunting and general search light for automobilists, both on 
the road and in the garage. Fig. 1 shows the appearance of 
the Flexilyte very well, it being composed of a gun-metal 
casing to which the holder H, formed like a steering wheel, 
is attached by means of a pin. The rim of the drum-shaped 
casing is cut at C so as to permit the wire-cord to pass 
through it which leads from the battery terminals to the hub- 
formed lamp socket arranged centrally in the drum-shaped 
casing of the device. On the back side of the casing there 
is a small pawl P engaging flat serrations in the rear wall of 
the socket-hub, so that if the latter is turned in one direction, 
the reversal of tlhe movement is prevented by P. The piece 
Q, pivoted around a pin secured to and above the surface of 
the socket wall, is turnable around this pin; it is ordinarily 
held in engagement with a hole in the socket wall, its end 
carrying a ball which fits into the hole. If this end is free, 
the piece Q may be thrown over toward the casing periphery 
and the socket-hub may be so turned that the pawl prevents 
its return. By freeing the pawl from the serrations, the hub 
is permitted to turn by pulling the cord, so that any desired 
length of wound wire may be pulled out of the casing and 
rewound by turning the piece The ends of the cord are 
fitted with spring-clip terminals which may be secured to any 
type of battery poles, Fig. 2 shows an obviously very useful 
application of the Flexilyte device, one of the many cases 
where the powerful tungsten bulb can be worked to advan- 
tage. 

Packard Valve Cap Tool—Asch & Co., 1777 Broadway, 
New York City, handle the valve cap tool shown in Fig. 3, 
which is specially designed to fit Packard motors. The tool 
consists of a hexagonal steel prism into the side of which a 
steel rod is fitted to form a handle. The hexagon is so pro- 
portioned. as to exactly fit the depression in Packard valve 
caps, so that it is extremely easy to remove the latter by in- 
serting the tool and giving it a turn or two. Such a device 
is, of course, a great time saver in a repair shop. Tools to 
fit the valve caps of many other prominent makes will be 
brought out soon. 

GO Motor-Speeder—Fig. 4 illustrates the GO Motor- 
Speeder, made by the Fudge Bros. Mfg. Co., Marion, Ind. This 
device has the purpose of supplying warm auxiliary air for pre- 
heating and completely breaking up the mixture, and supplying 








Fig. 1—Flexilyte trouble-hunting lamp 
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Fig. 2—Use of Flexilyte lamp on the road 


it in the correct amount, no matter what the throttle opening 
of the motor might be. To attain this end, the Fudge con- 
cern has combined the device proper, D in Fig. 4, which is a 
cup all closed with the exception of a screened air intake, 
with a valve contained in D and connected by C to the throt- 
tle rod R of the carbureter, so that any movement of the lat- 
ter produces a corresponding adjustment of the speeder valve. 
The air taken in through the hole of D passed through the 
compressing coupling at the lower end of the device and 
through a tube C coiled around the exhaust pipe to the in- 
take manifold, which it enters through a nozzle N formed 
with a number of small holes. To regulate the capacity of 
the auxiliary air lead, primarily, a cock is placed just ahead 
of the nozzle N. This device has the great advantage that 
when its capacity has once been adjusted by properly posi- 
tioning the cock, it remains in the right adjustment and re- 
quires no further attention. It may be mounted in a very 
short time, being attached to the motor frame by means of 
the bracket seen in Fig. 4 and after this it serves for any 
length of time without demanding any attention. 

Rust-No Graphite—The same company also handles the 
Rust-No graphite stick for preventing the tires rusting onto 
rims, Fig. 7. This article is.composed of graphite powder 
held together by an oily binder and being formed in the shape 
here illustrated. The compound is dry and hardly blackens 
the hands; at any rate, one end is covered with paper which 
is printed with instructions for the use of it. It is used for 
rubbing the contacting faces of rims and tires before mount- 
ing the latter on the former. The graphite then forms a 
thin layer between rubber and metal and prevents the ad- 
hesion of the two materials. The stick may also be used 
for the lubrication of such parts as spring leaves by rubbing 
the latter with it, or shaving some of the graphite and 
squeezing it between the leaves. : : 

Taylor Noil Tire Pump—The Taylor Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 
485, Chicago, Ill., is the maker of a new engine-driven tire 
pump, which is permanently installed on the motor or 
chassis frame and is operated by a sliding gear which may 
be brought into engagement with a half-time or other pinion, 
the engagement and disengagement of the gears being con- 
trolled by means handled by the driver. The pump is of the 
reciprocating piston type. The piston is of mushroom de- 


sign, somewhat similar in shape to a valve. 








Fig. 3~Vaive cap tool, Fig. 4—Motor-speeder 


































[N comparing the advantages of the T-head and L-head types of cylinders 
laymen frequently omit the consideration ef machining, It is evident 
that it will cost more to do machine work on two sides of a casting than 
on one because there will be double the number of set-up jobs, Where a 
modento-esmed car uses the T-head type of cylinder it is evident that ma- 
chines will have to be employed to keep the cost of labor on the cylinders 
down to the lowest possible point. ‘The machine shown in the above illus- 
tration does this in the Moon factory at St. Louis. This machine is capable 
of handling eight cylinders at one time and all of the outside milling work 


moved into its new factory, located on Preble avenue, 

N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. The main factory building is 

550 feet long by 125 feet wide, affording an area of 
over 68,000 square feet. The entire factory building and office 
building is built fireproof, of steel, brick and concrete con- 
struction. The width of the building, 125 feet, is divided into 
four bays, 30 feet, 35 feet and then two 30-foot bays. The 
crane bay and side bays are designed to provide for a telpher- 
age system and all roof trusses are so designed as to permit 
the operation of the crane and telpher hoist in connection 
therewith in practically every square foot of the building. An- 
other feature is the central oil distributing system which com- 
prehends all of the machine shop and which provides that all 
of the machines are fed from a central point by gravity, the 
returned oil being passed through a series of strainers into a 
large tank, from which it is electrically pumped to the gravity 
tank and again passed through the entire system. The floors 
of the main machine shop are constructed of asphalt block, 
which is mainly a limestone block of great durability. The 
floors of the heat-treating department and forge room arela id 
with a hard paving block, and floors of the warehouse, lavato- 
ries, tool supply departments, boiler and fan rooms are con- 
crete. There are no solid partitions in the entire factory 


N*: DUFF PLANT—The Duff Mfg. Co., recently 
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Milling machine for finishing Moon cylinders employed in the factory of the company at St. Louis, Mo. 
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on these cylinders is performed in two operations and by one man. Th« 
first operation consists in the milling of the tops and bottoms of the cylinders 
at the same time, After these are completed, the cylinders are turned 
upright and both sides are milled. This includes the milling of the intake 
and exhaust manifold bosses, the water connections and the valve covering 
plates. One man handles all the set-up work and no time is lost in this 
respect as he sets up one pair of pi i while another pair is being 
milled. One man can turn out forty cylinder castings in a day. 


“ - 4 Naturally, 
this machine is an important economic factor. 


building, as heavy wire screening, 10 feet in height is used ex 
clusively to separate the stock rooms, etc. 


Hewitt Plans Factory—The Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo 
N. Y., has filed plans for a new three-story brick factory a! 
240 Kensington avenue, to cost $175,000. 


Gibson Will Build—The Gibson Motor Car Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., will build an automobile plant as soon as a site can be 
decided upon. The company will manufacture commercial 
trucks. 


Automobile Plant for Louisville—The Crown Motor Ca: 
Co. is being organized in Louisville, Ky., with a capital ©! 
$500,000. It will make a cheap automobile, the intention be 
ing to market a two-passenger runabout to sell at $350. 


Ausman Truck Factory Planned—A factory for manufac 
ture of the Ausman motor trucks is to be established a' 
Chattanooga, Tenn., with capital supplied by the Manufac 
turers’ Assn. of that city. The plant will cost $100,000. 


Big U. S. Tire Output—The April output of the Hartford, 
Conn., plant of the United States Tire Co. comprised 70,000 
bicycle, 35,000 automobile and_150 tons of vehicle tires. The 
new power house, 108 by 68 feet, is nearly completed. The 
factory now employs about 1,700 hands. 
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Mansfield Tire Increases Output—The Mansfield Tire & 
Rubber Co., Mansfield, O., is increasing its tire output to 500 
automobile tires a day. 

Fourteen Plants Now—The home of the Detroit, Mich., 
Curling Club has been secured by the Studebaker Corp., and 
is now plant 14 in that company’s system. 

Detroit Top Company Builds—Meyers & Blackstock, De- 
troit, Mich., will soon open a factory at St. Louis, Mich., for 
the manufacture of automobile and buggy tops and similar 
articles. 

Studebaker’s $60,000 Assembling Plant—Plans were com- 

leted recently for a new two-story $60,000 building in St. 

ouis, Mo., for the Studebaker Corp. of America. This build- 
ing will be an assembling plant. It will be of brick, concrete 
and terra cotta. 

Buffalo Spring Company’s Factory—The Buffalo, N. Y., Au- 
tomobile Spring Co., recently incorporated, has leased for 
manufacturing purposes the two-story brick factory building 
at 146 Virginia street. 

Painesville Citizens Want Factory—The citizens of Paines- 
ville, O., are agitating the question of securing an automo- 
bile factory for that town. The Vulcan Mfg. Co., recently 
incorporated to manufacture automobiles, is the concern 
which may locate in that city. 

Heinz Electric Needs Men—Two hundred more men will 
be required for the factory of the Heinz Electric Co., Walker- 
ville, Ont., this Lowell, Mass., concern having located there 
for the purpose of manufacturing spark coils and electric 
appliances for the Canadian and export trade. 


Goodrich Purchases Land—The B. F. Goodrich Co. has 
secured some land on Chippewa Creek, Ont., 1 mile from 
Niagara River, on which it proposes to construct a large fac- 
tory. The site was purchased from the Ontario Power Co. 
and that concern will supply the plant with electric power. 
The new rubber concern will manufacture rubber tires for 
automobiles as well as other rubber goods. Within a year 
1,800 workmen will be employed in the plant. 


Work on New Tire Plant—Owing to the fact that the 
ground on which they had planned to place their new build- 
ing was wanted by the Pennsylvania Railroad, the members 
of the DeLion Tire and Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., have 
changed their plans and will build their new factory about 300 
yards from the original site. The building will be of the 
three-story type of brick and steel construction, which will 
render it practically fireproof. Cement floors will be used 
entirely. 

Automobile Manufacturing in Canada—The manufacture of 
motor cars and trucks has made rapid strides in Canada. 
Windsor and Walkerville have already become the automobile 
center of that country. This is accounted for by the fact that it 
is extremely convenient for the Detroit, Mich., manufacturing 
firms to establish branches so close to the head offices. 
Among the latest to establish itself there is the Tudhope Mo- 
tor Co., a branch of the Everett Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., 
which has purchased 10 acres in Windsor’s factory district 
and has contracted to erect a $75,000 factory. The Tate 
Electrics, Ltd., financed by Canadian and American interests, 
has purchased a site in Ford City and is erecting a large au- 
tomobile plant there. 





General view of the main shop of the Duff Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
taken prior to occupancy 
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Shows, Conventions, Etc. 

May 20-23 ........ Baltimore, Md., Spring Meeting, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

SE ig vo toccasos Racine, Wis., “Made in Racine Exposition,” J. I. Case 
Co.’s foundry. 

June 5, 6, 7........ Detroit, Mich., Midsummer Meeting of Society of. Auto- 
mobile Engineers. 

Octebtr 96... 24. Philadelphia, Pa., National Fire Prevention Conference, 
Phila elphia Fire Prevention Commission. 

Race Meets, Runs, Hill Climbs, Etc. 
May 27-28......... ar. Sehention Pa., Reliability Run, Chambersburg Motor 
ub. 

May 29-30 .......- Chicago, Ill., Inter-Club Reliability to Indianapolis, Ind., 
Chicago Motor Club vs. Illinois Athletic Club. 

UD ~ iciess hate oe Indianapolis, Ind., 500-Mile Race, Speedway. 

WOME 6 cicwealnne New York City, Orphans’ Day Picnic at Glen Island, Or- 
phans’ Automobile Day Assn. 

ee en ae Philadelphia, Pa., Inter-Club Reliability, Quaker City 
Motor Club, Automobile Clubs of Delaware County, 
Philadelphia and Germantown. 

June 10........... —* O., Reliability Run, Columbus Automobile 

ub. 
ee Or exes ca Cincinnati, O., Hill Climb, Cincinnati Auto Dealers. 


i a) ae San Francisco, Cal., Track Races, E, A. Moross. 
June 16, 17, 18 .... Columbus, O., Reliability Contest, Ohio State Journal. 


Wee 2) eo rete Chicago, Ill., Algonquin Hill Climb, Chicago Motor Club. 

June 21 .....-+Cincinnati, O., Hill Climb, Cincinnati, 6. Automobile 
Dealers. 

oe | a eee Philadelphia, Pa., Fletcher Cup Run, Automobile Club 
of Philadelphia. 

June 21-22......... San Francisco, Cal., Track Races, E. A. Moross. 

FOE: Bde ote season os Moines, Ia., Little Glidden Tour, Iowa Automobile 
Assn. 

June 25-28 ....... Chicago, Ill., Non-Motor-Stop Reliability, Chicago to 
Boston, Chicago Automobile Club. 

ks eee et Indianapolis, Ind., Tour of Indiana Automobile Manu- 
facturers’ Assn, to the Pacific Coast. 

ge Winnipeg, Man., Motor Plow Competition, Dr. A. W. 
Bell, Manager. 

a are a Columbus, O., 200-Mile Track Race, Columbus, O., 
Automobile Club. 

WG Bie noc hees cee Taylor, Tex., Track Meeting, Taylor Auto Club. 

Sey or Washington, D. C., Track Races, National Capital Mo- 

' torcycle Club. 

July 4-5 ..........Sioux City, S. Dak., Track Meetings, Sioux City Auto- 
mobile Club and Speedway Assn. 

FOU BG oeicies sess Tacoma, Wash., Road Race, Montemara Festa Automo- 
bile Committee. 

Tay GUE asset os Maden Man., Midsummer Exhibition, A. C. Em- 
mett, anager. 

OS) a ae Twin City, Minn., National Reliability Tour, A. A, A. 

, | rere Seattle, Wash., Track Races, E. A. Moross. 

pO Grand Rapids, Mich., Tour, Grand Rapids Auto Club. 

July 27-28... 2.56% Tacoma, Wash., Tacoma Road Races. 

July 28-29-30....... —. Tex., Beach Races, Galveston Automobile 

ub. 

a re eee Kansas City, Mo., Sociability and Endurance Run from 
Kansas City to Colorado Springs, Col., Kansas State 
Automobile Assn. 

ie SA a Kanses City, Mo., Reliability Tour, Kansas State Auto 

ssn. 
ree Elgin, Ill., Elgin Road Races, Elgin Road Race Assn. 


Aug. 30-Sept. 6 ... Chicago, Ill., Reliability Run, Chicago Motor Club. 


GE cckeecaecawaan Cogeies, O., 200-Mile Track Race, Columbus Auto 
ub. 

oe ere. ree Corona, Cal., Track Race, Corona Auto Assn. 

aS ee Coicome, Ill., Around Lake Michigan Run, Chicago Mo- 
tor Co. 

Se (oc sae ose Savannah, Ga., Vanderbilt Cup Race, Motor Cups Hold- 
ing Company. ‘ 

Nov. 27 _. Savannah, Ga., Grand Prize Race, Automobile Club of 
America. 

Foreign. 

d _..St. Petersburg, Russia, International Automobile Ex- 
‘itaiiathgaghcabiaS oes  senmen: Buildin of Michael Maneze, Imperial Auto- 
mobile Club of Russia. : 

SS kas London, Eng., Third International Road Congress, 

Rees Jeffrey, General Honorary Secretary. 

June 23-28 .....--- London, England, International Road Congress. 

aly 12 2.06222 s0eed Amiens, France, Grand Prix Race. a 

hl eS SS Paris, France, French Grand Prix Cyclecar Race. 

<4 oe ear London, Eng., Imperial Motor Transport Conference. 
vad BESO eos oh 0is 00 Ghent, Belgium, Institute of Metals, Annual Autumn 
‘stones apsaeey Meeting, Ghent International Exhibition. 
Sept. 21....-.--++: Boulogne, France, 3-Litre Race. . 
S SE yaks Gp tees {sle of Man, International Stock Car Race. 
Oct BAP, o<b.ce0 ees Paris, France, Paris Automobile Show. ‘ 

> laa Paris, France, Automobile Show, Grand Palais, 10 days. 
 senne: “ss7**"""T ondon, Eng., Annual Automobile Exhibition, Olympia. 
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Men of Company C, N. Y. N. G., responding to hurry call for protection from 
Syracuse, 








Scene at the recent car strike in Cincinnati, O., where the motor 
truck replaced the street car. The motormen and conductors were 
on strike for more pay; as a result all the lines were tied up and 
the motor truck proved a handy conveyance 


RUCKS in Lazor Strrixe—Three companies of the New York Na- 
tional Guard were called out to subdue strike riots in Syracuse, 
f Y., recently. For the first time in the history of such events in 
that city, motor vehicles, pleasure cars and trucks played an important part in 
the arrangements to preserve order. Several large motor trucks and half a 
dozen touring cars were kept at the Armory and when calls came from any 
part of the city asking for protection for non-union laborers, the soldiers 
were hurried to the spot in the trucks. 
Promotion ror Maxwett—R. D. Maxwell has been appointed manager 
of the Studebaker branch retail store in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wetpinc Firm 1n Vancovuver—Among the new industries established in 
Vancouver, B. C., is the new firm Oxo Welding & Machine Co. 
Norman Heaps Forp Brancn—F. B. Norman has been placed in charge 
of the branch of the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., in Portland, Ore. 


Dunnam Diamonp Tire Manacer—C. A. Dunham has been appointed 
Pittsburgh, Pa., manager of the Diamond-Goodrich branch in that city. 


Pacxarpy Aports Hartrorp Assorsers—The Packard Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich., will again adopt the Hartford shock absorber equipment. 


Lozrer’s Frisco Brancn CHancep—The San Francisco, Cal., branch of 


rioting strikers and to guard a manufacturing plant In 


N. Y. 


the Lozier Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., will move into larger quarters in the 
near future. 


McMartin Promotep—E. J. McMartin, of the Fisk Rubber Co., Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass., branch, has been promoted to manager of the subsidiary 
»ranch at Butte, Mont. 

Takes Minnesota Arrease Ricuts—H. S. Waite, 1334 Nicollet avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has taken the Minnesota rights for the sale of Air- 
ease. e will create agencies. 


SHriLtanp Resigns rrom Havers—H. E. Shiland, sales manager of the 
Havers Motor Car Co., Port Huron, Mich., has resigned from that com- 
pany, same to take effect June 1. 

Bucpee Assistant Generat Manacer—C. S. Bugbee, of Detroit, Mich., 
has received the appointment of assistant general manager of the Great 
Western Automobile Co., Peru, Ind. 


_ RocHester Ctus Moves—The Rochester, N. Y. Automobile Club is mov- 
ing its headquarters from the Hotel Seneca to Powers Hotel. The new 
clubroom will be 30 by 35 feet in size. 

Wattace FranKLin’s Frisco Manacer—W. D. Wallace, formerly of 
Seattle, Wash., has recently been appointed sales manager of the Franklin 
Automobile Co., in San Francisco, Cal. 

Haynes PustisHes House Orcan—The Haynes Automobile Co., Kokomo, 
Ind., will publish a house organ. The initial number will be published on 
July 1. It will be a monthly publication. 


Dawson Succezeps Ke1rp—A. R. Dawson has been made branch manager 
of the San Francisco, Cal., branch of the Lozier Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
He succeeds F. B. Keip, who recently resigned. 


Bus Ling 1n ScHENEcTADY—An automobile bus line was started recently 
from Schenectady, N. Y., to Pittsfield, Mass., by Messrs. Welcome and 
Jordon. Two Packard cars constitute the service. 

Buttock Resigns rrom HerresHorr—J. H. Bullock, assistant secretary 
and treasurer of the Herreshoff Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., has resigned and 
is in Houston, Tex., at present, having located there temporarily. 

New Invaper Ort Acents—The Beck Corbitt Iron Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
and the Boyer-Campbell Co., Detroit, Mich., have taken on_the full line 
of the products manufactured by the Invader Oil Co., New York City. 


Kerosene Carsuretor on Henpersons—The Henderson Motor Car Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., announces that it will furnish a Harroun carburetor, 
using kerosene, at a slight additional charge on any of its second series 
models. 

INDIANAPOLIS SHow Gives Divipenp—A dividend of 25 per cent. to those 
who exhibited at the automobile show held in Indianapolis, Ind., during the 
latter part of March, has been declared by the Indianapolis Automobile 
Trade Assn. : 

Ketty-Sprincrietp’: New Quvuarters—The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 
New York City, has moved into new quarters at Broadway and 57th atreet. 
The solid and block tire department will, for the present, remain at 243 
West 47th street. 

STERNSFELS ADVERTISING MANAGER—C. D. Sternsfels has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., Newburgh, N. Y., 
with headquarters at 50 Church street, New York City. This company 
manufactures motor trucks. 

Avtomosite Apparet Firm Banxrurpt—A petition in bankruptcy. has 
been filed against C. E. Hottum, a manufacturer of automobile and livery 
apparel at 12 West 33d street, New York City. The liabilities are alleged 
to be $7,000 and assets $1,500 

Larce $40,000 Garacz Fire—Fire which broke out in the Lafayette 
Garage, Lafayette, La., recently, consumed the entire building, together 
with the contents, consisting of twenty-three automobiles. Estimates 0! 
the losses sustained range from $35,000 to $40,000. 
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Recent Incorporations in the Automobile Field 


AUTOMOBILES AND PARTS 


Boston, Mass.—Britton-Stevens Motors Corp.; capital, $50,000. 

tors: William H. Britton, Geo. D. Stevens, Chas. F. Pinkham 
BrooKLyn, N. Y.—Lil’s Motors Co., Inc.; cepital, $4, 000; to to do a general 

automobile and taxicab business. Incorporators : Thos. J. Qualey, Ethel Mc- 


Donald, Wendling. 

BurraLo, N. Y.—Buffalo Automobile Spring Co., Inc.; capital, $10,000. 
Incorporators: Harl Plantz, W. Edward Slater, Harvey Etlinger. 

Cuicaco, ILt.—Knight & Kilbourne Patents Co.; capital, $1,000,000; to 
manufacture automobiles, engines and motors. 

CINCINNATI, O.—Queen City Motor word Co.; capital, $50,000; to deal 
in automobiles. Incorporators: M. C. Heintz, Harry G. Hehman, Albert F. 
Hehman, Louis Hehman, William F. Ray. 

CONNERSVILLE, IND.—Van Auken Electric Car Co.; ca , $10, ad to do a 
eneral automobile business. Inco rators: G. OC. Babe —J A. . Babcoc > 

. L. Millard, B. D. Millard, H. M. Wylie. 

Derroir, MicH.—Monarch Motor Car oe; ; eaten, $30,000; to manufacture 
automobiles. Incorporator: August J. Bloo’ 

GaLena, O.—Galena Auto & Machine Co. ; capital, $2,500. 
Cc. C. Wilmerton, Kenneth V. Johnston, Roy W. ilmerton. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Hamilton Cadillac Motor Co.; capital, $40,000; to manu- 
facture motor cars and other vehicles. Incorporators: James Nixon, Frank R. 
Newberry, James A. Sauriol. 


Incorpora- 


Incorporators : 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Fisher Automobile Co.; capital, $25,000. Incorpora- 
tors: Carl G. Fisher, Harry L. Hammond, F. Ellis Hunter. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fia.—S. & B. Motor Co.; capital, $10,000. Incorporators: 


B. D. Spinney, Jos. Lockwood, J. Stewart, Bertram. 


JACKSONVILLE, F'LA.—White Sales Co.; capital, $100,000; to engage in an 
ee business. Incorporators: James R. Collins, P. D. Casidey, N. A. 
Collins 


Jersey City, N. J.—Model Garage Co.; 
automobile business. Incorporators: J. F. 
Lene Ky.—Automobile Cleari 


capital, ey: » do a general 
Sutearioth, H. Fink 
$2, 500. 


House Co.; capital, Incor- 


porators: ©. L. Holden, W. J. Welch, Chas. H. Welch. 

, a ng “Mo. —Neosho Automobile Ca.; capital, $3,500. Incorporators: J. 

. Wills, F. 8. Biggs, E. R. Rudy. 

” selaeieetin InD.—Maxwell-Newcastle Mfg. Co.; capital, $50,000. Incor- 
porators : Russel Willson, Romney L. Willson, Frank C. Olive, Harry Wilder, 
James W. Wellington. 

New York, N. Y.—Tarrytown Motor Car Co.; capital, $250,000; to deal in 
automobiles. Incorporators: W. Odell, B. J. Knerr, A. M. Levy. 

New York, N. Y.—Gerleit Auto Spring Wheel Co.; capital, $200,000; to 


deal in wheels, parts, etc. 


Incorporators: A. Gerleit, sii ae H. Heil. 
New York 


N. Y¥.—Fulton-Post Co., Inc.; capital, to deal in motor 


and motor vehicles. Incorporators : Regis H. Post, ‘Willlam* H. Fulton, L. M. 
Dietrich. 

New York, N. Y.—The Motor-Compressor Co., Inc.; capital, $10,000; to 
manufacture motors. Incorporators: G. J. Spohrer, Chas. E. Van Vleck, 
Robert L. Redfield. 

SHELBYVILLE, IND.—Meteor Motor Car Co.; capital, $150,000; to do a gen- 
eral automobile business. Incorporators: M. 8. Wolfe, F. P. Wolfe, M. E. 
Hester. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Admiral Motor Co.; capital, $60,000; to manufacture a 
new one-thousand pound truck and a li ht farm tractor. 

Syracusp, N. Y.—Stowell Motor Car Co.; capital, $30,000; to deal in 


automobiles and motorcycles. 
Avery, Fred H. Mabey. 
WILMINGTON, Dgu.—Victor Motor Car Co.; capital, 
automobiles. 
WYANDANCH, N. 
000. 


Incorporators: Harry E. Stowell, R. Burns 


$100,000; to deal in 


Y.—Consolidated Gas 6 Gasoline Engine On $ ene, $15,- 
Incorporators: Geo. H. Scanlan, F. B. Knowlton, KW. J. Forhan. 


GARAGES AND ACCESSORIES 


Boston, Mass.—Massachusetts Garage Association; capital, $5,000. Incor- 
en: Josiah Hathaway, Chester I. Campbell, Frederick W. Boynton, John 


E. Savell. 
BurraLo, N. Y.—Frontier Transportation Co.; capital, $200,000; to oper- 
ate a motor bus line. Incorporators: Giles G.” Meindell, Irving F. Cragin, 


Francis L. Hoff. 


BurraLo, N. Y.—Couch-Georger Tire ney; a 1 $20,000; to handle 
oo and accessories. Incorporators: O. A. Couch, EB B. Howell, Frank P. 
eorger. 

Cuicaco, ILL.—Vincennes Garage; capital, $2,500. Incorporators: Albert 


B. Lucius, Edward B. Lecius, J. Scott Matthews. 


Cuicaco, Int.—Ferns Motor nay cnatenl, $50,000. Incorporators: M. 
M. Franey, Asher J. Goldfine, Harry P. Mun 

CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland Automobile County Club; capital, $7,500. In- 
corporator: T. P. Cogwin. 

ALLAS, TEX. —American Tire & Rubber Co.; capital, $25,000; to deal in 

automobile accessories 

DALLas, EX.—The Original Punturelfix Le an, $5,000. Incorpora- 
tors: A. Marks, Vincent L. Hughes, A. F. Weis 

DAVENPORT, "la.— Positive $10; 000; to sell 


T * ‘ye Bw. * capital, 
tire vulcanizers. Incorporators: W. , Chas. 
P. A. Bendixen. 
East Sr. a. Itt.—Southern Illinois Traction Co.; capital increased from 
$1, 500, 000 t ,000. 
ror elgg 0.—Star Taxicab Co. ; capital, $5,000. Incorporators: Geo. C. 
mee, A. M. Skinner, William Miller, Merle Flenner, Millikin Shotts. 


Hube: T, J. Reed ie, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Shinauto Mfg. Co.; capital, $10,000 ; to manufacture 
a Polishes and soaps. Incorporators: i Bedford, J. C. Sharp, M. 
A gman. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Economy Motor Fuel Adjusting Co.; to manufacture a 
oo a of carbureter. Incorporators: John McFarland, Max Grass, John J. 
Handley 

New York, N. Y.—Multiple Jet Carbureter Co., Inc.; capital, $1,000. 
corporators: Chas. A. Singer, Austin B. Palmer, Chester U. Palmer. 

pw York, N. Y.—Auto Polo Corp.; capital, $10,000; to promote auto polo. 
Incorporators : Hicks A. Weatherbee, Richard R. Sinclair Philip Huetwohl. 

New York, N. Y¥.—Troy Auto Bus Corp.; capital, $20,000; to operate an 
auto bus line. Incorporators: John Burdick, ‘Ernest L. i. rder, "John McGlynn. 

Ngew York Ciry.—Globe Rubber Tire Mfg. Co. ; tal, $1,500,000; to 
manufacture rubber tires and all accessories for at iles. Incorporators : 
Harry D. James, Joseph P. Hall, Spencer Weart. 

New York Ciry.—Gallagher Carbureter Co.; capital, $300,000; to manu- 
facture carbureters. Incorporators: Richard W. Gallagher, William M. Ford, 


Howard A. Johnston. 
& Express Co.; capital, $1,000. 
Bohn. 


New York, N. Y.—Allenhust Auto Van 
Incorporators: Charles Drewes, William Bohn, Sebaane’ 

New York, Y.—-Interboro Delivery Co., Inc.; capital, $1,000; auto ve- 
hicle delivery. Incorporators: Max Altschuler, Isidore Levine, Martin Radican. 

New York, N. Y.—H. H. H. Tire & Mfg. Co.; capital, $50, 000; to manu- 
facture and deal in ~~ nena tires. Incorporators: J. i. Dravle, Wm. C. 
Burroughs, John J. 

San ANTONIO, TEX. 0, Automobile School; capital, $4,000; te 
instruct pupils to handle automobiles. Incorporators: Thomas P. ce, Gus 
Leroy, John A. Kerr. 

WILMINGTON, DgL.—Pneumatic Rim & Tire Co.; capital, $200,000. 
porator: Harry W. Davis. 


CHANGES OF NAME AND CAPITAL 


100.000 Wis.—Milwaukee Motor Co.; capital increased from $250,000 
to 

SANDUSKY, O.—Suspension Roller Bearing Co. ; capital increased from $250,- 
000 to $300,000. 


Incor- 





has opened an Atlanta, Ga., branch, situated at 8 Harris street > 
Rohde, who opened the Atlanta, Ga., branch, will shortly open a Newar 
N. J. branch. Toronto, Ont., will shortly have a branch. 


Smatt Resicns—A, H. Small has resigned from the Oakland-Wisconsin 
Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis., to become Wisconsin field representative 
for the Marion Motor Car Co., with headquarters in the E. F. Sanger Co. 
garage, Milwaukee, representative of the Marion and Stearns. 

MerTALLuRGIQUE AGENTs BAnkrurpt—W. C. and H. N. Allen, doing busi- 
ness as the Metallurgique Motor Co., selling agents for automobiles at 1876 
Broadway, New York City, have filed a petition in bankruptcy with lia- 
bilities of $67,928 and — $8,070, consisting of accounts $7,556, stock 
$150 and cash in bank $36 


_ TimKken Envarces N. y. Brancu—Increase of eastern business has made 
it necessary for the Timken Roller Bearing Co., and the Timken Detroit 


SPLitporF Brancn Orenep—The Splitdorf Electrical Co., New a 








Government officers watching truck climb mountain near Columbia, 
Pa., during Government truck trials 


Axle Co., Detroit, Mich., to double the size of their New York City branch 
at Broadw way and 68th street. They have leased the store next to their 
former place, throwing the whole into one large room. 


Forp’s Hamitton GaraGeE Openep—The new three-story garage of the 
Ford Motor Co., recently completed at 74 John street, north, Hamilton, 
Ont., was recently opened. The ground floor is used as a showroom, office 
and garage, while the two upper floors are devoted to repair work, and 
stock room. The garage is one of the largest in the province of Ontario. 


New Boscu Suppry Stations—The following Bosch s upply stations have 
been selected by the Bosch Magneto Co., New York wy. in their re- 
spevtive territories: Reed sm: Supply "Co., St. Paul, Mi Ww. ‘oe 

acMillan, Jr., ee, & . C.; Kinston Garage Kinston, N C.; Cus- 
kaden Auto Supply Co., Atlantic City, N. J.; J. T. Cox, Penn Yan, ae 
Wichita Garage Co., Wichita, Kans.; The Auto Supply Co., Hutchineon, 
Kans.; and the Severin-Lumbard Tire & Supply Co., Oklahoma City, O 


ms : 








Washington Post Commercial Truck Test. White 1,500-pound 
truck climbing hill between Frederick and Hagerstown, Md. 








THE 





United States Government officials in the Washington Post Relia- 
bility Run. They are, from right to left, Messrs. Edgerston, Austin, 
Boyd and Ayers 


Warren Company’s Business Continuep—The Detroit, Mich., Trust Co., 
receiver of the Warren Motor Car Co., has notified the creditors that the 
business of the company will be continued under the management of the 
Trust Company and that the policy of the receiver will be to purchase 
material and merchandise as much as possible from the creditors of the 
company. 

Foreicn TrapeE Opportunitigs—A firm of automobile dealers in the 
United Kingdom informs an American consulate that it wished to get in 
touch with manufacturers who specialize in the production of the various 


al ae "SATE 


PLEASURE VEHICLES 
Place Car Agent 
Asbury Park, N. J....... Regal . Mark Guy. 
Belle Mead, N. J.......- EE ala of sine ai caper R. I. Cruser. 
Birmingham, Ala. ....... Ser ae Cole Motor Car Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. ....... De -5 0S nein aime Judge Dan A. Greene. 
Bloomfield, N. J......... Regal .. ‘| Central Motor Car Co. 
Boston, Re i, ks avaae Chandler . Chandler Motor Car Co 
Boston, Mass. ..........  & Sa Cole Motor Co. 
Boston, Mass. oe re Cole Motor Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. SY siccasmedaee Tanner Motor Car Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. - Regal . ..C. 8. Tate. 
Catskill, P Messexens Own Regal .. . Peerless Garage Co. 
Gloster, N. J...... - Regal .. W. H. Roberts. 
Cold § ring, ae £ IE Ss ix: «acd. onsets earer a Phyfe’s Garage. 
Dunnellen, N. J PE 6%or6) dota. 6 tcantng acalore Dunnellen Garage. 
Blizabeth, N. J. .- Regal pudaewn . Elizabeth Automobile Co., Inc. 
Evansville, Wis. ’ Studebaker niches Ge aie ana F. P. Carrier. 
Glen Cove., L. I......... Regal .. . L. T. Simonson. 
Hackensack, N. J........ Regal .............-- W. R. Schoonmaker & Son. 
EE MN posse cece ME corcccccsccccced A. J. Cassky. 
Hempstead, L. I., N. Y... Regal ............... Hutcheson Bros. 
Hoquiam, Wash. ........ Franklin ....... . Hoquiam Auto Co 
Belle, De. Bo nccoce.- RA Frank Gates. 
Jersey City, N. J EE adh winsiéaee aes B. Rickard. 
Joplin, Mo. ......----++- 0 rr Lyscio & Walker. 
Kingston, N. Y....... teh wine co-c4e # cae Wall Street Garage. 
DO TE seccacsenee Imperial ....-. -- Lomira Auto Co. 
Maesilion, O. ......-+0:. eee . Jacob Von Gunten. 
Middletown, N. Y¥ EE Eb xk a ware «3 in Brown's Garage. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Mn wiavie views . William Diemann. 
Milwaukee, Wis. ._ 3 Serer Creek Motor Sales Co. 
Monroe, Ge igre Waleed Hupmobile Cate oe Genger & Feaser. 
Newark, N. J......-.-->- PD wxegné seein Carlough & Mallon. 
Newark, N. J..... pe ke s4d 4060 4 cee Oldsmobile Co. of Newark. 
New Brunswick, N. J DEE hs 0 s6 0.0 <ccneueuee S. A. M. Garage. 
New Canaan, Conn...... EE aid» a ker cues ad oad eS Motor Car Sales Co. 
New Haven, Conn... eae C. A. Bunnell. 
New London, —- rs A i eS Lathrop & Smith. 
New York, N. EEA ic do 4 ndawretoiala Regal Auto Sales Co 
CS Se Fo NS dud beeaa encaee J. E. Bush. 
Paterson, N. J......- Regal .T. H. Muth. 
Plymouth, Pa. .........-. Regal ...............%. Reese Machine Tool Co 
Putnam, Conn. A eee G. A. Vaughan. 
Raleigh, N. C.........+. er Byrum & Hillyer. 
Red Bank, N. J...... Se F. H. Van Dorn. 
Sayville, L. I......-...-- Sr ee Stenger & Rohm. 
Scranton, Pa. ..... ia deb oe ben ud dard Eureka Motor Car Co. 
St. Cloud, Minn. . Be Rae? Menec & Bisenius. 
Staten oy ee. oa "aaa es OU SU 
og SE Neweaida « : .. AH. B. Daniels. 
St. Louis, Me Be x wei eie AT ere Heinrich Automobile Co. 
ON Sr Velie Motor Co. of Missouri. 
Stoughton, Wis. ........ Overland ... Roe Automobile Co 
Syracuse, N. Y........-- Maxwell ....... . B. P. Young. 
Syracuse, N. Y........-- OS RR Se ae B. P. Young. 
Torrington. 7. ines.» we Regal .C. C. Haight. 
Trenton, N. 5 eres Sr Carl Endebrock. 
Waukesha, Wis. Wr ey EL, «9's 5 cmMad > aaa Davies Bros. 
Weyauwega ......---60-s RR Gere ie Weyauwega Garage. 
West Pittston, OM ds Sea Regal ... . Stroh Auto Co 
Yonkers, N. Y..... a 6 ace. 4.6.4 eee a6. e OF R. B. Timm. 
COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 
SS Server te ret. 0 ee H. EB. Kepler Auto Co. 
EY SR - eee sense at SA Al. Shem 
p SPREE B. A. Gramm’s....... W. A. Peston. 
Baltimore, Md. .......... eins > o cae Salad G. A. Wehr. 
Berea ya - emer Se Sele aw eta Hathaway Motor Co. 
Boston, , Ne ep baa eae ee eee Britton-Stevens Co. 
ene TDs fk a dice ee is Smith. , AAEEARA . Britton-Stevens Co. 
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Great interest was shown at each stop during the recent Wash- 
ington Post Reliability Run. This shows the cars parked in the 
city square at Hanover, Pa. 


component parts of automobiles suitable 
of not over 80 millimeters bore. File No. 10,871, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. A business man who has already 
placed a number of American articles on the British market informs an 
American consulate that he would like to correspond with manufacturers 
of a two-seated runabout automobile, retailing for about $500. File No. 
10,800. A South American business firm Slecms an American consular 
officer that it desires to be put_in touch with manufacturers of tires for 


for erecting a complete chassis 








automobiles. Correspondence should be in Spanish. File No. 10,819. 

shed During the Week 

Place Car Agent 

eee, PE. 6445 .. Dart .A. C. Hileman. 

Camden, N. J..... ... Indiana -N. J. Auto & Supply Co. 

Clarksburg, W. Va . Indiana .D. Scott Thompson. 

CE, Se eae ksenw ens END. hte. ¢a-e oie Mercury Mfg. a 

Colchester, Ill. ....... Dart ....Colehester Auto Co. 

Edmonton, Alberta, Can. . Indiana . Freeman & Co., Ltd. 

Fort Dodge, Ia....... art .. Tremaine & Rankin. 

Fort Plain, N. 3 Stewart .H. B. Gray Co. 

Fort Worth, Tex.... . Dart ....Mayer & Strickland. 

Glenns Falls, N. Y Sanford rrr; —6lC( 

Green Bay, Wis... ME gadqedstéwedteda ene Haevers -& Co. 

Harrisburg, Pa. .. i ae Rnaminger_¢ Garage. 

Herkimer, N. Y.. RISA AE - q 

Hudson, N. Y... MNWERS. ccc cccccccces Wm. Petry Garage. 

Indianapolis, Ind. ae Se John W. Hogan. 

Ithaca, N. Y...... Indiana .............Cornell Transfer. 

Johnstown, N. Y... A ios + REN eNO AO Johnstown Motor Car Co. 

BA. Ge cctesece . Sandusky ... Hagaman & Nichols. 

Los Angeles, Cal. .. Sanford .. . Hawley King & Co. 

Luxemburg, Mo. .. Palmer - Louis Schnellman. 

Manistique, Mich . Dart . W. J. Bebeau 

Mansfield, O. fe . Sandusky ° ak ap Buggy Co 

Mattese, Mo. .. . Palmer - A. J. Jenneman 

CS eee Palmer -C. J. Siedler. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Dart . A. F. Wiesenthal. 

Newark, MN. J... ccccccce Chase Chase Motor Truck Co. 

Newark, N. J... Indiana .D. E. Morris. 

New York City. Indiana Indiana Motor Truck Co. 

Wow. Work Glee. ...06. 0s Sanford .. EF. T. Sanford Auto Co. 

Newburg, N. X........... Dart ...-. .C. H. Bellinger 

RE Gh. / Baer sevenues Dart G. A. Smith. 

Northampton, Miss. ..... 0 EAS ee ae ag Garage. 

Norwich, Conn. ......... Sanford ee Cunningham. 

Oakland, Gal. ....ccccces B. A. Gram’ * . Miller & Dryer. 

_ Ser aS Quincy Gara 

Red Bank, insttonmeavineiaite 0 AARP F. H. Van Dorn. 

ae es dc anas-onare nee EE sec we ng aes - Deysher Furniture Co. 

Reno, Nev. .... . eer I. C. Dunham. 

Rochester, N. Y.......... SY os he ansenen Mandery Motor Car Co. 

Sacramento, Cal. ........ B. A. Gramin's - King & Son. 

Salt Lake City, Utah..... DASE .ccccsscccccsas Inter-Mountain Transportation 

a i Sanford .. Ross” Ketcham Garage. 

San Antonio, Tex ..... Indiana .. Guarantee Motor Car Co. 

San Diego, Cal........... CE. cc 00 0.00000 vee. Ee ee 

San Francisco, Cal....... SRTTRGR Sotcdcns db & Auburn Sales Co. 

San Jose, Cal........+0-. B. A. Gramm's.......San Jose Implement Co. 

Sidney, Australia ........ Sanford i ae . Hippsley & Waddell! 

Sisterville, W. Va........ Indiana .. Reno O 

Somerville, nee. ad . Sanford . Orr J. Palmer. 

South Seattle, W ee. se RE eer ee G. W. Hoffman. 

eS Se ME acs cet ybucke a2 Lewis Automobile Co. 

a B. A. Gramm’'s - Hansel & Ortman. 

a Se Standard .......2c0e0 A. J. Jackson. 

Tama, Ia. shesete> ++ +ec sam Oe Pe ee Harlan & Cory. 

LS SS: Seeeerare B. Gramm'‘s....... Grasser Motor Co 

"SS Ae See Sanford i . A. A. Lederman. 

Vancouver, B. C......... Se Hall & Wallace. 

Worcester, Mass. ........ Sanford .......R. B. Northridge. 

Yokohoma, Japan .. . Sanford ...+.+Melehior, Armstrong & Desau. 

Youngstown, O. ig MEE NERD 6 + Coetatek A. B. Hallden. 
ELECTRIC VEHICLES. 

Boston, Mass. ........-. TOMOEE ic cccceesoss getnen Stevens Co. 

Hartford, Conn. ........ Rauch & Lang....... D. & C. O. Na Co. 

Indianapolis, OS ME coors g.0ceone A F. Wild Auto Co. 

Meriden, Conn. ......... Rauch & Lang........ R. D. & C. O. SRritton Co. 

Middletown, one ss. cre Rauch & Lang........ R. D. & C. O. Britton Co. 

Springfield, Mass. . Rauch & Lang...... R. D. & C. O. Britton Co. 

Superior, Wis. .......... SPOT ——— Water, Light & Pow- 

er Co. 

















